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lor they are dead which soigh 
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1941 years ago a child was . 


born. That is a very long while 
ago. One would think he- might 
‘have been forgotten by now. But 
ino! More thoughts ‘have been 
pooma about that child, and’ more 

ove lavished on him; than on any 
before or since. 


‘Why? Partly, no doubt, because ` 


he was a child; and is become the 
‘Child. But why did he become the 
‘Child for human imagination? 


First, because he was allowed to, 


become a man—as my text -has it, 
‘For they are dead which sought 
“he young child’s life.” We should 






necause. we cannot a him as 
man. 
' And we cannot forget him ‘as.a 


aan, because he was a very 
stonishing man. ‘‘The wise want 
ove,’’ said Shelley, ‘fand those 


who love want wisdom.” But this 
hild became a man who was wise 
ynd loved ; who loved and was 
prise: ‘wise as a serpent and harm- 
ess as a dove. Hów did he become 


ʻo wise? By the road, I am per-. 


-juaded, that Blake was travelling 
nvhen he said: ‘The road of excess 
leads to. the ‘palace of wisdom.’ 
esus did not reach his ‘wisdom by 
loving wisely, with circumspection, 
demanding: security. He loved, like 
tOthello, ‘‘not wisely, but too well.” 
ro forgive unto 
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sensible thin 
_wise thing, 


seventy times A 
eo a 
t *Spoken at the Adelphi Centre, Langham, 


seven; now—that was hardly 
‘to do. But it is a 
the same. What else 
at the ‘last can a wise man do? To 


understand everything—and that, I 


suppose, is wisdom in excelsis—is ~ 


to forgive everything. But that, you 
see, was a novel and revolutionary 


kind of wisdom. When the child - 








Jesus became a man, that was the - 


wisdom he discovered. 
‘Well, the Jews of his time were 


-not a forgiving people. They had 


great wrongs to remember, and 
they hrooded ‘upon them. After all, 


her were the Elect;- and, as Blake 


p 
Created continually 


Elect cannot be Redeem’d, but’ 


By Offering and Atonement in the i 


cruelties of Moral Law. 


The Elect had no use for forgive-‘ 


ness. They never have. Forgiveness 
would dissolve the pride and privi- 
lege of their Election. For though 
it is possible to say, “Very well, I 
forgive you,’ in a superior tone of 
voice, retaining all the privileges: 
of Election, it is quite impossible 


to feel that I can do any forgiving | 


at all. -Something* else does that. 
Forgiveness descends. We are for- 
given; and only in that knowledge 
of our condition can we forgive. 
That is why Jesus taught us to 
pray, 

| “And forve us our kapie 


as we forgive them that trespass . 


against us. 


_ It is God who does. the forgiving; -. 


and when, as we sometimes do, we 


_ have the strength and the humili 


to forgive, -we know perfectly well 
that we, in’ ourselves, have had 
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nothing to do with it. “We, in our 
‘Selves, are nothing.” , 

This was the simple and amazing 
_ discovery of the man Jesus. The 
more he forgave, the more certain 
he was'that it was God who for- 
‘gave; the more. he loved, the more 
_ certain -he was that it was God 
who loved. He discovered "the 
- nature of God. And the world’ has 
_never got over it; and the world 
nevér will-get over it. Not that the 
world believes it. In so far as it 
believes in .any God at ‘all, the 
world believes in the ‘God in whom 
the Jews believed. ‘‘For I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, and 


visit the sins of the fathers upon . 
the children, even unto the third- 


and fourth generation of them that 
_ hate me.” That, is what the world 
‘ believes; but never, since Jesus 
declared the nature of. God and 
. died. to reveal it,, has the world 
been quite at ease in that belief, 
‘or any other. Something is’ always 
whispering to the heart of the 
world that God is quite different; 
that, if only we dared. to take the 
- risk that Jesus took, we might know 
God as He is—as Jesus knew Him. 
Then we might be claimed and 
possessed by God: by- the spirit of 
adoption whereby, as St. Paul said, 
.‘*We cry Abba! Father!” 

Remember that simple word 
“Abba!” Father! All Jesus’ wis- 
dom, all Jesus’. discovery is in it. 
- That (I have no doubt) was the 
word he cried when he first knew; 
-and when God made answer ‘‘Thou 
drt my. Son, 
begotten Thee.” 

So truly it comes to this: 
we remember the’ birth of: Jesus, 
because we. cannot forget the re- 
birth.of Jesus. 

You will remember how, after 
God had acknowledged Jesus. as 
His first-born son: the first of His 
sons who knew that God was in- 


‘deed his father, the spirit drove: 
him into the wildérness. The re-- 
child- 


the new-born 
was tempted by 


born man, 
within him, 
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‘down! And a third subtle spiri 


this day have I. 
“that 












the devil. In the form of divers 
subtle spirits, Satan sought thë 
young child’s ‘life. One subtle spiri 


world; another bade him try ou! 
the Lord his God who was now his 
r See whether he really ` is 


whispered this subtle. spirit. You 
must verify your hypothesis. You 
must repeat your experiment under 
scientific control. You must prov, 
your conclusion. Just cast yoursel 


whispered that he should make 
trial of his 


made bread.” These were the 
spirits in the wilderness that sought’ 


tender life of the re-born son of 
God. And all were ‘dead.’ Slain by 
a word: ‘‘Thou shalt not tempt ther 
Lord thy God.” i $ 
It is no use making trial ‘of the¥ 
God of love, You cannot make trial 
of His love: as you cannot make! 
trial of the: love of anyone whos 
loves you. For, if you do, you will 
kill the love you try to test. Low 
lives by trust and faith. Take then 
away and it dies. 
He who binds to himself a joy 
Does the winged life destroy ; EN 
But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
‘Lives in eternity’s sunrise. an 
By this knowledge of the nature’, 
of love Jesus scattered the -1 


` the young child’s life—the new H 







that sought his life. 


Each man isin his Spectre’s power 
Until the arrival of that hour, < 


When his Humanity awake ` oe 
And cast his Spectre into the lake.- 4 ay 
The Spectre is the spirit that denies. 
—the Satan within us. ý 


‘The Child; the eternal Child, th 
eternal Son of God, born in. Jesus 
was thus saved from death. God, 
knows what he went through. But- 
how he triumphed’ is plain. He 
trusted love. He trusted the ‘power! 
of love in him which he knew was? 
God. He trusted God. He asked for 
no evidence save the presence OF 


F 








God within him. He would and 
could prove nothing. ‘‘Thou art my 
son: this day have I begotten 
thee.” No, there was nothing to 
show, nothing to prove it: only a 
life to be. “For this Thy son was 
dead and is alive.” He had entered. 
another life. The child was born— 
to live the life of God, the life of 
Man, utterly new, moving along 
untrodden paths into the unknown, 
in the strength of the wisdom that 


could say “Except ye be born again‘ 


and become as little children,’ ye 
can in no wise enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 
Teaching, living that wisdom; 
incarnating in very truth the un- 
searchable riches of the nature and 
the love of God, in joy and -woe, 
he went infallibly to his death. For 
what other end could befall the son 
of the loving God who spoke with 
authority to the slaves of the 
jealous God? He was a young man 
still: twenty years younger than I 
am. Enduring an agony and bloody 
sweat, beseeching his Father that 
the cup might pass from him, 
knowing: that it could not pass. 
‘Nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” Crucified. And then 


‘imagination, 
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Is there one of us who knows the 
story, and has tried to live it in 
who has not longed 
to cry to Him? 

“No, no: you are not forsaken. 


.He is with you. He is loving you. 


As never before, He loves you now. 


_ All He is, is with you and in you. 
- You are no more His son merely: 
-you are Himself.” 


And when in the silence of our 


-hearts we cry those words, or 


words like them, we too are born 
again. We too become as little 
children. There is-nothing else to 
be, in the presence of the unfathom- 
able riches of God’s love. The 
wisdom of the wisest then is but a 
means to adoration—a little gift of 
gold and frankincense and myrrh, 
given humbly and joyfully in the 
knowledge that ‘‘they are dead 
a sought the young child's 
ife.” ` 

Yet, though they are dead, they 
are always coming to life again— 
the-pride of the mind, the wisdom- 
of this world, the desire for cer- 
tainty, the shrinking from what 
seems the fearful risk of love and 
trust and faith. And yet, in spite 
of all, the Child still lives—in spite 





the end. “My God, My God! why of all. For ever and for ever, he 
hast Thou forsaken me?” ° is born. 
MOLOCH 


` Women, who give their blood to bear 
A life’beyond their own, 
Shape the blind death which falls from air 
Upon a wailing town. 


The resurrecting strength of men, 
Able to build from dream, 

Conspires with traitorous hand and brain 
To ravage time’s esteem. 


` How fearful is the faith which breeds 
Devotion from decay ; 
And by- corruption of the creeds 


Hallows idolatry. 


Through riven skies the idol rears 
Out of a widening waste: 

Are not our children in its fires? 
Are not these fires increased? 


WILLIAM SOUTAR. 
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Thinking Back a Bit 
JACK COMMON 


It is not enough, in England, 
merely to date your communica- 
tions. The date matters, but. the 
weather is the thing. Man is 


really a pillar of water, a sort of. 


perpendicular inland lake, unstable 
within, and because of various 
leaks and vents extremely suscep- 
tible to all motions of the wind, air, 
and weather in which he is sus- 
pended. Where the surrounding 
solution is of inconstant condition, 
as here, a man gets weathercocked 
between the hours as one way or 
t’other his inclined axis swings to 
the state of the sky. ‘‘Three of the 
clock, and a wet, blowy morn’’— 
the old watchman’s cry is the right 
way to set one of anybody’s chang- 
` ing scenes. You know then straight 
off how a man was likely to be 
standing, how much off perpen- 
dicular, if you know him. On which 
argument, these precepts should be 
headed January Fourth, tea-time, 
and a still evening, wondrous mild. 

That makes it something of New 
Year still, a warning towards 
friends anyway provided there’s no 
black wind and frost-blades to nip 
you back. Now this day has the 
greatest winter gentleness possible. 
The whole atmosphere stands like 
water outside, the clear air ‘so 
shadowed with night and mildness 
that colours and shapes blend out 
of rebuttal; our lane comes down 
out of a dusk of nowhere to make 
a long creamy pebble-fall between 
under-sea banks and high hedge- 
stuff sooted in settling night; the 
elms above the bank stand like 
smoke-columns, and every western 
roof glances a day-fall -of its’ own. 
The day itself lies embered, very 
bright, that. last blown brightness, 
in the extreme witches’. west. But 
it’s remote; it’s nothing of. ours, 
that ancient-bright lost 


Somebody else’s ‘old day already 
52° 





circle. ` 





burning out before the first tick of 
our time. No doubt there was a’: 
golden long ago, you can see, when 
that dwindling crown of fire was 
here in full presence, and all the 
horizons shimmered.and lit to the 
wheeling splendour of its day. Life 
must have shone then, each body ` 
of it, in ‘the miraculous particu- 
larity of full illumination. But it 
moved off, up and away, towards 
cloud and sky-gulf, and we are left 
with this lesser, lovely, half-lit . 
world of smoke-plume trees, sunk 
greenery, a lane lost into the hill, and 
one great star comé. suddenly to 
bloom on the sweep of nightfall. 
Well, then we’re New-Yearish 
still and weather-gentled into the. 
comfortable melancholy when it is 
very easy to think of people and 
incidents you haven’t thought of 
for years; and they come upon your 
mind now with a curious charm, such 
as they never had when nearer, 
fragments and one-act pieces of 
lives, men and women each lit in 
their own niceness and all rather 
strange for what you never saw 
about them when their impact was 
full. What is the chief thing you 
see now about so many? Do your 
own accounting; this is mine. I 
think that all of us have walked in 
the rags and dismemberings of a 
world already well shot to pieces, 
and we moved eccentrically because 
we felt always for the footfall of 
new land. The shreds of _ belief 


` people ran up at their mast-heads 


—it’s hard to think now that it was 
ever possible for folk to actually 
label themselves credit-reformer, 
vegetarian, even socialist and think 
they’d made a pretty fair show for 
a lively fellow. All on edge they 
must have been. It wasn’t so much 
that every man’s hand was against 
the next man’s, but his plate of 
dinner was, the drink in his glass 
boiled in its own difference; and 
the slightest notion he picked. up 
at once formed fours and set off to 
combat the general enemy of other 
thought. The thing to do was to 








start a party. Where two or three 
are gathered together a carrot may 
stand symbol to salvation, or a 
theorem dance like the Logos in 
and out of minds. Looking back, 
the slope of the years seems entirely 
crawled over by the march and 
counter-march of the pigmy parties. 

That’s how. my friends wore 
their beliefs to tatters. Not even 
constant to the same tatter, mind 
you. The next man’s bit frequently 
blew.across your face and for a 
space you saw life brilliantly simpli- 
fied, you grasped ina tick what was 
at the bottom of it all. Perhaps it 
was bankers, or Jews, or capi- 
talists ! Perhaps it was Alcohol 
(whooh !), or Meat, or. Materialism 

—you’d got him by the ear, practi- 
cally, Lucifer—in none of his glory, 
authentically on the hoof. 

A similar disjunction of the 
patterns marked people’s morals 
and careers. Of all the married men 
of my acquaintance, I can recall only 
one who was certain that he 
shouldn’t be unfaithful to his wife. 
All the rest varied, you might 
kindly say. They adopted the 
monogamic matrimony pattern 
fairly “often because it is an institu- 
tion that is still around and it’s 
convenient. But time and again, 
opportunity would find them modu- 
lating into the gambit of Don Juan. 
You never saw such a collection of 
occasional Don Juans in your life 
probably. Their adventures, if fairly 


set down, are enough to make a. 


totty laugh. Yet they were often 
trying sincerely enough,. just as 
they were throughout the strange 
procession of the creeds, only the 
pattern broke off somewhere or ran 
into a different arrangément alto- 
gether. Nobody could ever be quite 
sure what pose, ‘what behaviour, 
was definitely the best. So they 
lived like an actor in a repertory 
company, playing many parts none 
too well and surest of themselves, 
perhaps, in the unexacting geniality 


. of Saturday night’s pint. 


They were against families. As 
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soon’ as they decently could, they 
put their parents out of sight and 
developed a keen dislike for. anyone 
bearing the same name as them- 
selves. You would think in them 
the chain of the generations is to 
end. And so it`looked, until acci- 
dent or the fascination of a pattern, 
or the bolstering-up of a shaky 
fidelity, provided them with children 
of their own. For these god’s gifts, 
they’d do their best, of course. But . 
which best? The old problem came 
up again. Fortunately from the 
babe’s point of view, such uncer- 
tain parents as these are a push- 
over. Babes have survived against 
purifan, nazi, and Roman fathers: | 
they can be counted tough enough 
to easily dispose of my vacillating 
friends. One meeting of the Babies’ 
Trade Union and all the homes I 


know passed under a _ Cradlist 
Dictatorship at once. 
There were similar difficulties | 


about work, or the career, as it 
used to be known. There were no 
end of promising starts but either 
the market failed or the fellow con- 
cerned:came to realise that the con- 
dition of supplying it was that he 
himself become a bastard. People © 
would strive at intervals for years, 
maybe, to sink in the end into one 
of the great waste-paper baskets of 
defeated talents, the B.B.C. and 
the film industry, or to earn a mere 
drinking competence in pockets of 
more or less subsidised culture and 
commerce. Their work, too, was 
fragmentary. It suffered from the 
same shift of patterns as a man 
veered from thinking he ought to 
be a: personality, a true friend of 
the people, or a culture-stiff. Here 
again, as in everything, the poor 


„fellow would find himself completely 


harlequined in the broken vision of 
a shattered world. 

Something had fallen in a tre- 
mendous inward collapse. It was.a 
sort of Humpty-dumpty crash of all 
the arcades of Christendom. That’s 
why the King’s horses and men 
are out now on their traditionally 
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‘recognised names: 
finding inner heavens; 
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hopeless quest. There’ll be no- more 
Christendom, not again that painful 
division of the universe’ into the 
twin negations or, not-matter, not- 
spirit, nor the fearful separations 


of soul from‘ body, and individual - 


from Man.’.We’ve lived too many 
centuries in the tragic tension of 
that double-vision. What it proce 
us must still live on and break t 

resurrection many times 
the faculty of 
the star- 
‘reach, the incorporeal tenderness. 
‘But it’s hell, that hell.of material 


- mechanism unmitigated by the least 


grace of spirit which only rhen 
trained for generations in isolating 


_ Spirit from thing could create, the 


hell which is everywhere about us 
‘now—which’ will "be overlived: in 
virtue of ‘a very different vision. 
- That’s certain, so let’s look for it. 
It, must be everywhere, of course, 
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in-the behaviour of thè bombed, in 
many craven cruelties, in how the 
stars look upon the new bent 
planes of finite space, in the queer 
sweeps of feeling among the many. 
who are eunuched to childlessness - 
by the fiendishness of things, in the 
roar of machinery and the stillness 
of wood. Perhaps you’ll touch it: 


before you see it, since. most eyes 
. are over-worn anyway. 


My friénds never found it. But- 
they looked, you: know. Or rather 
when they ‘looked at other things’, 


- they only half saw them. And what 


they did, they half-did; unconvinc- 
ingly. Their life didn’t fit them so 
they were only half in it, like 


‘hermit-crabs, while the best of them 


played the fool in what: was really 
a rehearsal for a life yet to be. 
Good lads all, then, and that béing- 
so it’s time we sought out the right 
place to wish them well in. All the- 
best. 2 


K - ji . : 


_ Eliot’s Later Verse 
J. P. HOGAN | ' 
Io the last war Wilfrid Owen 


prefaced his poems with a dis- 
claimer: ‘‘Above all this book is not 


` concerned with Poetry, The subject ' 


of it- is War, and the Pity of War. 


' The Poetry is in the Pity.” In East 


Coker* Eliot makes a similar dis- 
claimer: 
‘That was a way of putting if—not ‘very 
satisfactory : 
A periphrastic study ` in a worn-out 
poetical fashion, 
Leaving one still with the intolerable 
wrestle 
` With words and meanings, The poetry 
does not matter. 


` Later'in the poem we hear- morë 
of the ‘intolerable wrestle’ : 


~Twenty years largely wasteđ, the years 
of Ventre deux guerres— 


Trying to learn to use words, and every l 


attempt , 
*East Coker. By T. S. Eliot (Faber) 18. 
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t `~ 
Is a wholly new start, and a different 
kind of failure - i 
Because’ one has only learnt to‘get the 
better of words 
For ‘the thing one .no longer hasto say, 
or the way in which 
One is. no longer disposed to say it. 
Eliot has something to say; he is 
desperately anxious to say it clearly 
and precisely. This is the poetry of 
an honest man. But “the poetry 
does ‘not matter.” The poetry mat- 
ters only to the poets who are not 
poets, who have nothing to say. 
To Owen, in the urgency of what . 


‘he had to say, the poetry did not 


matter. To Eliot, in. an equal 
urgency; the poetry, does not matter. 
You say I am repeating ` 
Something I have said before. I shall 
say it again. 5 i 
Shall I say it again? 
He does say it again. We shall see 
what he'says later. i 
This poem, like every great poem, . 
tells us clearly what we already 
know vaguely and diffusely. Abdve 
all it demonstrates’ that genius in ` 


word and idiom does not make-a. 














poet. What counts first is an inner 
urgency, the having something to 
say; and what counts second is the 


genius to say it in the only words - 


in which it can be said. But the 
second is dependent on the first; 
for in the’ saying is the intolerable 
wrestle; and you suffer the intoler- 
able wrestle only if you have some- 
thing to say; and you have some- 
thing to say only if you are moved 


by an inner urgency. Eliot’s work 


as a.whole is a living testimony to 
this. With him the intolerable 
wrestle has been threefold: with 
experience, which is the source of 
poetry; with the meaning of experi- 
ence; and with the words necessary 
to utter that meaning. 
But even that is too glib; 
not as simple as that: 
There is, it seems to us,“ 
At best, only a limited value 
In the knowledge derived from experi- 
ence, : 
The knowledge imposes a pattern, and 
falsifies, 
For the pattern is new in every moment 
And every moment is a new and 
shocking 
Valuation of all we have been. 
The knowledge derived from expe- 
rience forms a pattern, or a varying 
series of patterns, which is phil- 
osophy. ‘Philosophy falsifies. Truth 


it is 


is ephemeral, relative, never abso-. 


lute. ‘‘Do not nail the pansy 
pensée) down.” (D. H. Lawrence). 


ruth is a shifting sand, and what . 


is true to day may not be true to- 
morrow. Poetry, being always quick 
and deriving direct from specific, 
concrete experience, and not from 
the knowledge derived from expe- 
rience, is a prophylactic against 
-hebetude. Poetry compels honesty, 
cannot lie. To be honest needs an 
gyntolerable struggle; and to be 
honest about your honesty, to make 
an ever-new beginning, 
a raid on the inarticulate 
With shabby ge ar always dete- 
riorating 
In ‘the general mess of imprecision of 


feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion, 


needs a second struggle. 


` the unaware; 
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‘But this poem is only secondarily 

(or thirdly or fourthly} a record of 
the struggle of creation in words. 
Primarily it is an act of creation. 
It is about experience; it is about 
the meaning of experience; about 
the meaninglessness of giving ex- 
perience a fixed meaning ; and about 
the struggle with words. 
_ All of which sounds as though 
the thing were a nightmare of 
abstractions. On the contrary, it is 
clear, quick, humble and poignantly 
beautiful. No word jars, or merely 
skims precision, or is redundant. 
Its wisdom is as concentrated as 
that of Lao-tzu. One would say 
that it derived from the Tao-té- 
ching if Eliot had not gone to 
elaborate pains (in After Strange 
Gods) to dissociate himself from the 
East and its works. 

There are two planes of experi- 
ence, two planes of suffering. There 
is the blind, dumb-ox suffering of 
and the conscious 
suffering of those to whom the 
miseries of the unaware are misery 
and will not let them rest. 

Old stone to new building, old timber 

to new fires, 

Old fires to ashes, 
‘earth 

Which is already flesh, fur and fæces, 


Bone of man and beast, cornstalk and 
leaf. 


.and ashes to the 


Eliot, the conscious man, the man 
moved by an inner urgency, writes 
not out of a subjective suffering but 
out of an objective awareness of 
suffering, of birth and copulation 
and death, of change and decay, of 
the ebb and flow of earth’s givings 
and takings. 

Then there is Time. You will re- 
member Prufrock: 


Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 
And for a hundred visions and revisions, 
Before the taking of a toast and tea. 


But now the note is deeper: 


there is a time for building 

And a time for living and for generation 

And a time for the wind to break the 
loosened pane 
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And to shake the wainscot where the 
field-mouse trots. | 
And to shake the tattered arras woven 
with a silent motto. 
But the time for living and genera- 
tion is not our time; ours is a time 
of waiting: . 
there is yet faith 

But the faith and the love and the hope 

are all in the waiting. 

It is-hard to wait, hard not to 
hope for the wrong thing, hard not 
to love the.wrong thing, hard to do 
nothing about anything, hard to be 
humble; and to wait, always to 
wait—even ‘‘without thought, for 
you are not ready for thought.” 
But there is meaning in this; it is 
too insistent throughout the poem 
not to be the very kernel of Eliot’s 
meaning : 

Shall I say it again? In order to arrive 

there, 

To arrive where you are, to get from 

where you are not, 

You must go by a way wherein there 

is no ecstacy. 

In order to arrive at what yu do not 

know 

You must go by a way which is the 

way of ignorance. 

In order to possess what you do not 

possess 

You must go by the way of dispos- 

session. 
‘In order to arrive at what you are not 
You must go through the way in 
which you are not. 
And what you do not know is the only 
thing you know 
‘And what you own is what you do not 
own 

And where you are is where you are not. 

Experience, then, does not enable 
us to eliminate our ignorance, but 
to realise its extent. The acquiring 
of wisdom is the process of real- 
ising, in ever-widening circles, the 
extent of our ignorance and of 
learning to be humble, of learning 
to wait. Is this the New Testa- 
ment? Or the Tao? Or both? 

The poem closes with a gleam of 
promise, a moment’s pallid sunlight 
on a stormy day: 


We must be still and still moving 
Into another intensity 
` For a further union, a deeper commu- 
mon, 
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Ahron h-the dark cold and the empty 
olation, 
the wave cry, the wind cry, the vast 
waters 
Of the petrel and the porpoise. In my 
end is my beginning. 


In The Dry Salvages* the theme 
of Time is continued. But first there 
is a breathing space. ‘‘The wave 
cry, the wind cry’’ evokes memory 
of the rocky coast of Massachusetts, 
the scene probably of Eliot’s boy- 
hood. 

. Ezra Pound has written: 


It is said that Flaubert taught de- 
Maupassant to write. When de Maupas- 
‘sant returned from a walk Flaubert 
would ask him to describe someone, say 
a concierge whom they would both pass 
in their next walk, and to describe the 
person so that Flaubert would recognise, 
say, the concierge and not mistake her 
for some other concierge and not the 
one de Maupassant had deScribed. 


Pound then asks his hypothetical 
pupil to describe a tree—without 
mentioning the name of the tree 
(larch, pine, &c.) so that the reader 
will not mistake it for the descrip- 
tion of some other kind of tree. 
That is the quality of pure. 
poetry ; it describes, reveals, things. 


“Adulterated poetry expresses sub- 


jective ideas. The Dry Salvages is 
full of things: a river, a stretch of 
rocky coast, a whistling buoy. It.is 
so easy to spill ideas, so hard to 
tell people about things: a tree, a 
concierge, a whistling buoy. “Tre- ` 
mendous humility is needed to do 
it—the humility of the novelist but 
more concentrated ; for the ‘novelist, 
with unlimited space and all the: 
perils of prose, is apt to give you 
his idea of the rooms, houses, 
people, furniture he describes. 
You are not the same people who left 
that station 
Or who will arrive at any terminus, 
While the narrowing rails slide together 
behind you; 
And on the deck of the drumming liner 
Watching the furrow that widens behind 
yoti... 





*The Dry Salvages. 
(Faber) ts. 


By T. S. Eliot 














The precision of observation in the 
lines italicised, that objective reali- 
sation of things, is what Shakes- 
peare achieved in songs like ‘‘When 
icicles hang by the wall,” &c. We 
see. the narrowing rails and the 
widening furfow as Herrick, for 
_ example, makes us feel Julia’s silks 
and hear them swish as she moves. 


But where Eliot’s especial genius. 


comes in is that he extends the 


finite, sensible quality of things into ` 


what was hitherto the domain of 
ideas. Time, 
these poems, becomes as objectively 
perceived, almost, one might say, 
as real and finite an entity as his 
brown river and whistling buoy. 


And under the oppression of the silent 


. fog 
The tolling bell 
. Measures time not our time, rung by 
the unhurried 
Ground swell, a time 
Older ‘than the time of chronometers, 
older 
Than time counted by anxious worried 
‘women 
Lying awake, calculating the future 
Trying to unweave, unwind, unravel 


And piece together the past and the. 


future, 

Between midnight and dawn, when the 

. past is all deception, 

The future futureless, before the morn- 

ing watch 

When time stops and time is never 

ending. 

But once again ‘‘the poetry 
does not matter.” What matter 
are the moments of happiness, ‘‘the 
sudden illumination,’ and the 
approach to its meaning. Burnt 
Norton opened with: 


Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time ‘future contained in time past. 


The difficulties of the earlier poem 
are now clarified and resolved: ' 


It seems, as one becomes older, 

That the past has another pattern, and 
ceases to be a mere sequence— 

Or even development: the latter a par- 
tial fallacy : 

Encouraged by superficial 
. evolution 

Which becomes, in the popular mind, a 
means of disowning the past. . . . 


notions of 


the protagonist of . 
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But the past cannot be disowned: 


People change, and ‘smile : but the agony 
abides. 

Time the destroyer is time the præ 
server... . 

You cannot face it steadily, but this 
thing is sure, 

That time is no healer: 
no longer here. 


the patient is 


Nor -does the future lie before 
us; what lies before us. is the, 
struggle to give meaning to the 
eam : 


We had the experience but missed the 
meaning, 

And approach to the meaning restores 
the experience 

In'a different form, beyond any meaning 

We can assign to happiness. 


The lesson of East Coker, of in- 
finite humility and patience, is re- 
inforced : 


Men’s curiosity searches past and future 

And clings to that dimension. But to 
apprehend 

The point of intersection of the timeless 

With time, is an occupation for a‘saint— 

No occupation either, but something . 
given 

And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 

Ardour and saat sis and self-sur- 
render. 


This is the poetry of silence and 
stillness and waiting and endless 
humility. To hear it read aloud is 
to feel as though one were listening 
to a silence, as sometimes one 
listens to a silence in Beethoven. 
But the dark cold and the empty ` 
desolation are terrifying; one could 
wish one had been born into a time 
of living and generation. Indeed, so 
far as one is able, one hangs on to 
that world, that other time, that 
warmth of living and contact and 
togetherness and humanity. 

One hangs on to it, I say, as far 
as one is able. But we cannot have 
it both ways, If this poetry speaks _ 
to our condition, if Eliot’s as the 
adult voice of our generation, if his | 
words, his meaning so painfully 
brought forth, represent the highest 
we know, then we must accept 
what he says, we must abide by it 
and face what it implies. 
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His may be the saddest poetry 
ever written, but it is not egoistic 
or inhuman or didactic. He speaks 
disinterestedly ‘and objectively. 
Rarely does the first person singu- 
lar occur;:and when it does it is 
de-personalised, remote, as. though 


Eliot had given himself à power of — 


attorney to speak on his ownbehalf. 


It is remote, not intimate, not auto- 


biographical nor autopsycho; 
cal. He speaks as a man 


aphi- 
o has 


transcended the findtations. of the’ 


ego, who has denuded himself of 
_ personality. 

Personality is the disease of our 
- time. Personality is what Churchill 


has; what- the commercial traveller 


has, what every comic-cuts of a 
policeman, parson or postman has. 
Personality is the’ condition of the 
unhumble vacant; one is reminded 
of ‘Thackeray - on one of the 
‘Georges; “You take off one waist- 
coat and find another underneath. 
You take off that and find a third. 
And when you. have taken off all 
the waistcoats you find—nothing.”’ 

e are the hollow men—with a 
-sugaty coating - 
‘Hence: a 


The only wisdom we can hope to acquire 


Is the wisdom of humility : humility is 


endless, 


Eliot, by example, gives a final 
quietus to ‘‘self-expression.’’ Of 
o on, that noisy 
‘habit; but it ‘be a survival, as 

redundant as:Wilde and the’ Nine- 


ties. We learn from Eliot that it is 


better to be silent than to say 
nothing., 
There, is introversion and theres is 


egoism; humility and the assertive- ` 


ness of the extravert. It is presump- 
tion tọ point to the evil in others, 
to try to transform -the world. Let 
us be content to’ try to transform 
the evil in -ourselves. To go deep 
into ourselves is to be introvert. To 


be fearlessly introvert, to, have’ the 


courage not to` be eternally justi- 
fying ourselves in exiravert action, 


$ 
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‘of personality. 


x 


Li 
` 


is to avoid egoism. Rilke told the 
‘Young Poet to go down deep into 
himself; he said it time and time 
again, because he knew ‘that self- 
awareness is the first condition of 
other-awareness, which is imàgina- 
tion. 


In Eliot’s later work we pass 
beyond the world of ideas and 


ideals, of abstractions and abso- 
lutes, ahd enter the een kingdom 
within where no evil is done as a 
means to good, where there is’ no 
clamour of righteousness in protest 


against evil. Here one, suffers con- ` 


sciously, not blindly, and asks for 


al ciel le a i aa A 


no insurance policy, no endowment ' 
of happiness in return for a pre- . 


mium: of anguish 


But the kingdom. within is not: 


fenced off, is not proof ‘against ‘the 
assaults of time and experience, 


- 


corifusion arid coincidence, events ` 


and interludes and waste. Here is 
no permanent pattern wrested from 
disorder; one does not’ digest only 


‘tabloids of spiritual essences; here, 


just as elsewhere, there is the 
roughage and the unassimilable. 
The kingdom within-is not a mon- 
astic seclusion; for the deeper you 


penetrate your within-ness the more ` 


‘you are in; though. not~necessarily 
_ of, the outer tumult. 


Remember 
always—may I-quote it again? 
\ 
. “> > There is, it seems to us, 
At best, only a limited value» 
“In the knowledge’ derived from expe- 
rience. 
The knowledge imposes a pattern, and 
falsifies, $ 
For the pattern is new in every moment 
And every moment is a ,new and shocking 


i Vajiation of all we have been. 


Every moment, mark you. In the 
kingdom within, where we are 
liberated from the folly of action 
and’ competing , and contending, 


there is no stasis but a new and ` 


different and terrible experiencing. 
This, this above all, is the condition 
of cr further union, a deeper com- 
munion.’’ There is no short cut. 








The Necessity of God 
MAX PLOWMAN 


The idea of God stands very 

dim and shadowy in the back- 
ground of the modern mind. The 
. anthropomorphic figure of God was 
really destroyed in the popular 
mind in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. -At. that time, orthodox 
Christianity had become inalienably 
attached to the medieval idea of 
God, which was of a human figure 
of inhuman dimensions who ruled 
the universe as. omnipotent and 
autocratic king. This conception of 
God was derived from two sources: 
from natural fear, together with 
the awe that is natural to man in 
the face of Nature’s greatest 
activities, and from the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures of the Jews, which 
retained their power over the mind 
of western man through the cen- 
turies by virtue of their presenta- 
tion of Jehovah as a moral being. 
Orthodox Christianity, both in its 
Roman and English off-shoots, was 
inextricably bound up with this 
anthropomorphic idea of God. That’ 
the idea was at one time adequate 
to the growing mind of man is 
* sufficiently shown by the authority 
which the Church commanded in its 
hey-day and by the genuine en- 
lightenment given to the world in 
times past by Christianity in its 
orthodox form. But by the middle of 
the last century this time-honoured 
idea of God had become totally in- 
adequate both to the mind of man 
and to human consciousness. 
Deeply rooted in the heart and 
@ conscience as traditional ideas be- 
come, this primitive idea of God 
simply crumbled before common- 
sense evolutionary theories. Where- 
upon the more adventurous sorts of 
t men promptly abandoned any idea 
of God and embraced what was 
called Science; the more compre- 
hensive sorts of men endured the 
| agonies of divided heart and mind, 


‘mentalists, 
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(A Chapter from an Unpublished 
Book) 


_and the idea of God was left to the 


inheritance of the traditionalists— 
the backbone of whom formed the 
Catholic Church—and the senti- 
represented by the 
‘English Evangelical Church and the 
great body of compromising English 
Nonconformists. 

Generally speaking, the idea of 
God now evokes no awe and only 
the vaguest conception: by a very 
large and possibly increasing num- 
ber of people it is totally rejected. 
The idea has become an interesting 
subject for speculative theory 
among modern scientists, and God 
is of course a name for traditional 
usage among professing reli- 

ionists; but nothing rouses the 
impatience of the younger genera- 
tion more quickly than what they 
describe as ‘‘gup about God.” 

So far so good. At least, what is 
written here is written in the belief 
that until the old traditional idea 
of God has completely faded into 
history no true and valuable idea 
can take its place. It is also written 
in the belief that no true idea of 
God is possible to man that is not 


in its inception wholly subjective. 


The heart of the matter lies in a ` 
paradox. Not until man creates God 
in, his own image can he know God, 
and not until God has been thus 
created can he be known as objec- 
tive Reality. When man, as creator, | 
achieves a condition of pure sub- 

jectivity, then, and not before, is 
he in a position to receive the true 
image of God: upon the mirror of 
his consciousness. If his conscious- 
ness presents itself to the idea 
blurred by impressions strictly not 
its own, then nothing but distort- 
ing and contradictory images can 
present themselves. The conception 
of God must be the fruit of ex- 
perience or it is a false conception 
that will have to be abandoned if 
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integrity is maintained. And in this 
matter every individual must rely 
wholly ‘upon his own experience. 

The simplest answer to this sort 
of argument is that if God is a 
subjective idea, then. he is simply 
not God, and the effort to create 
a subjective God is pure futility. 
God, to be God, must have objec- 
. tive ‘identity, and if God is God that 
is his own affair and we need not 
_ worry about it. If he is simply an 
idea, then he exists faute de meux. 

That, I think, expresses pretty 
much the most common modern 
attitude. What is the matter with 
it? 


The belief that an entirely sub- 


jective image of God cannot be a 
true image of an objective God 
springs from the idea of God as a 
discrete material object which can 
be separated from the essential 
nature of man. But it is cardinal 
that God is nothing of the sort. 
Precisely because God is a spirit 
he cannot be conceived of in terms 
of material objectivity, and the 
search for him in that shape is 
vanity of vanities. But so is the 
rejection of the idea of God because 
he does not take that shape. It is 
to man himself, and nowhere else, 
that we need look in order to 
discover the necessity of God. For 
every subjective idea postulates an 
objective. Life is the establishment 
of correspondence. Man as subject 
must have an object: he cannot be 
his own object, for if he were, then 
were he confined to eternal self-love. 
His desire is beyond himself, and 
as Blake said: “If any could desire 
what he is incapable of possessing, 
despair must be his eternal lot.” 
Love, apart from an object is in- 
conceivable. It is the nature of man 
to love. God is necessary to man 
because man cannot love himself. 
Of course, in some sense, he can 
and does. Man is now trying to 


love himself and the results of the- 


attempt are before us. He has even 
made a religion of self-love, and at 
this we must glance. 


* despair. 
perfection. It is innate. However 


For why, says the humanist, 
should. we create the idea of God, 
which is an abstract idea, and give 
to this nothing our intellectual love, 
when the natural objects of our love 
are obviously our fellow men? 

On the surface, it looks a plaus- 
ible answer, and because it satisfies 
so. many intelligent people we shall 
do well to examine it. If it is a 
question of loving either God or 
man, man would seem to have the 
first claim. And if it is a question 
of accepting God as a compensation 
for hatred of man, then we had 
better reject God altogether, for 
he .begins to look very like the 


Devil. Moreover, we do not fail to 


remember that it has been said: 
“If a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?” 
But the real question is: are we not 
being beguiled by a difference and 
a distinction which do not exist? 
If the idea of God embraces man, 
then love of God is tpso facto love 
of men; but it is possible to believe 
in. the self-sufficiency of man, and 
it is here that we either agree or 
disagree with the humanist. . 
The question I ‘should like to 
raise is a pragmatical one. Does 
this love of your fellow men satisfy 
you? Do you see in man the fulfil- 
ment of heart’s desire, because if 
not there must be, according to 
Blake’s aphorism, some part of 
your ‘desire destined to eternal 
You have the desire for 


you may account for it, there it is 
and something has got to be done . 
with it. ‘Can you find a satisfying 
appeasement of that desire in love 
for man? Does it derive exclusively 
from your feelings:for your fellows? ® 
Hardly, I think. It’ may be pro- 
voked by beauty in Nature, in a 
work of art, even in a mathemati- 
cal abstraction. This complete satis- 
faction, this undiluted joy that 
takes possession of us in the 
happiest moments of life, does it 


` spring from any general love of our 





fellow men? Obviously not. It has 
always occurred upon some par- 


ticular occasion and been evoked: 


by some specific cause, and the 
point to be noted about the cause 


is that it was‘ always insusceptible- 


of analysis. Precise and particular 
as is that which evokes the sense 
of perfection, when we come to 
describe the cause, the essential 
magic by which it operated always 
escapes us.. 

From which we may agree that 
such love.of our fellow men as we 
have springs from our love of in- 
dividuals, and that the basis of the 
love for individuals lies in some 
initial experience of love. All this 
the humanist may admit and yet 
tightly contend that we have not 
met his objection. But I think we 
shall do this if we examine the 
matter in its new particularity, 
that is, in the love of one person 
for another; for this takes us 
straight to the question of per- 
sonality and what we mean by it. 

Love is particular in its object 
and spontaneous in its operation: 
those we love are disseparate from 
all other members of the human 


race, or we cannot be said to love 


them. What then is it that we love? 
Something that cannot be defined. 
Something that passes beyond the 
bounds of rational formulation. 
Something that in its resistance to 
definition surely reminds us of the 
idea of God. Yes, what we love is 
a complete mystery. Yet it is per- 
fectly understood, and: the childish 
answer remains the truest: we love 
them themselves. And in that secret 
of human personality is hidden the 
mystery of divinity. The harder 
the lover is pressed for a rational 
explanation of his love, the more 
he flounders into irrelevancies, His 
“‘mistress’ eyebrow” detached 
from her personality would only 
call forth his criticism: he does not 
love form or features in themselves: 

he is not in love with character or 
* intellect, qualities or behaviour, 
however much these may serve to 
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enhance his rapture, but with a 
total something he cannot define— 
something he believes to be. unique, 
and in its uniqueness indefinable. 

Of coursé this .indefinable par- 
ticularity is often mistaken for 
some attribute. It is mistaken for 
sex, for character, indeed for 
almost any quality possessed dis- 
tinctively. But qualities, satisfying 
enough for the partiality of friend- 
ship, are insufficient for loves We 
do not recognise the indefinable by 
miscalling it—on the contrary, we 
thereby often cause disaster. And 
when we have called it identity, 
are we thereby much advanced in 
our understanding of what it is? 
Essentially speaking, not at all; 
yet humanly we can go no further. 
The living identity of each dis- 
separately seen object is what we 
love. That identity is itself utterly 
mysterious, and we know it only . 
by a mysterious process of total, 
recognition which, being complete, 
is not subject to the partiality of 
intellectual definition. 

Humanism fails just where it least 
expects to fail—in the consideration 
of things other than man. For that 
love and admiration by means of 
which we experience the sense of 
perfection is not confined to the 
recognition of one human -being for 
another. We can experience the 
sense of perfection quite apart from 
our fellows; so it is clear that the 
love of man for man cannot be put 
in any sort of exclusive category. 
Man cannot sanely conceive of him- 
self as the true end of love when 
his highest admiration can be called 
forth by things other than man; 
and it is upon man as.the true end 
of love that humanism ultimately . 
rests. Only by claiming perfection ` 
can the humanist offer himself as a 
satisfying object for his fellow 
man’s innate desire for perfection, 
and such a claim the humanist must 
make for himself, unless he can 
show that the desire for perfection 
is not innate or does not exist. 

The more agen human beings 
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love one another the more deeply. 


they appreciate the mystery ‘of 
identity. This is -not really strangé, 
for they, wander on the hinterland 
where man ends and God begins. 
So it is that the greater the love 
the less it is confined to substance, 
the more it is known as spirit: Man, 
it is said, is made in the image of 
God, and no „lover ever _ needed 
persuasion to believe it; bùt when 
we use such a phrase, ‘has it any 
Strict ‘meaning, or it 
metaphor? ‘Was Shelley right? Is 
the real identity of every living soul 

“a portion of the Eternal whence 
it came?” For my part I believe 
that we see God’ whenever we have 
eyes to see' the true identity of.any 
man; for I believe that every human 
soul is a gateway opening inwards 
on the Eternal and Infinite and 
that when we see. another ‘truly, we 


look through that gateway. But to ` 


- see thus, love has to open our eyes, 
and it.i8 thus that we say that God 


a 





is love, identifying him with the’ 


only means by which we can truly 
see one another. But truly to believe 
that God is love implies a: mighty 
realisation, and this apotheosis of 
love, and identification of God with 
it, can only come about in those 
rare moments of vision when sub- 
jective desire has been’ wholly trans- 
formed into objective realization. 


We cannot see that vision until the’ 


subjective self has suffered a death 
in us; but whén love is entire, then 
self dies, the vision opens, 
object of our love is seen as wholly 


contained in love,: and love itself - 


becomes objective. 

The essential experience of ive 
is. the discovery of unity lying 
beyond ` difference: a unity , which 
is’ experienced as ‘“completely 
transcending difference. Every 
adolescent “knows the truth of 


dualism: every young person who 
falls in love knows the truth of 
monism. “Two, yet but one” is the 
experience of ‘every young pair of 
lovers.. And in what are they one? 
‘In love. We' are drawn by love—or 
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rather by the perception of “what 
we love—to the extremist point of 
particularity, in which the object of 
our love, and that above all things 
in heaven and earth, is desired and 
adored. This point represents the 
limit of conscious appreciation: 
beyond it cognition cannot go: But 


what happens then is that we pass . 


through the gateway of particu-' 


larity to the experience of a unity | 


in which disseparateness and its 
particularity are lost, and in the act 
of creation we pass beyond the 
phenomenal. | ' 

You cannot took deep into the 


‘eyes of the beloved for long with- 
out smiling. Why do you smile?’ 


Truly because you have a sense of 


humour, which is in essence a sense 


of proportion. You` smile because 
ia the presence of the finite you are 


sensible of infinity, and the in-' 


adequacy of the finite makes you 
compassionate of it. 
because you réalise that the divinest 
eyes have material substance and 


You smile - 


are themselves but gateways to an . 


“infinite of joy and beauty of, which 
this human soul is ‘as it were a 


divine projection. The secret is 
unfathomable, and you smile as 
inevitably as the waves ripple in, on 


able, the mortal.is. perceived in its 


` the shore, because, in the presence . 
of the infinite and the unfathom-. 


littleness and its inadequacy. You - 


smile for’ joy, of that infinity, that 
heaven of mutual love, ‘to’ which 
those eyes are the heavenly. gate- 


“he fact that creation begins at 
the point where particularity, or the 
phenomenal object, is truly per- 
ceived—the fact that ` there 
mergence in unity at this point, 
and properly only at this point, 


-whether that perception be humanly 
expressed in sex or æsthetically in. 
a work of art, should teach us that - 


the self-sufficiency which we 
habitually assume as individuals is’ 
a delusion. The-seed that falls into 


the ‘ground dies ahd thus. ceases @ 


from its own percent by 





is 
` 








delivering itself up to the forces of 
Nature operating in the ground, 
and it is they which become 
responsible for re-creation. It is the 
same with us: 
self-surrender is true creation mad 
possible. So long as we retain thd 
sense of ourselves as discrete, 
creation cannot take place: we 
cannot pass the bounds of the par- 
ticular and by the experience of 
unity create in our own image. So 
long as the artist is-content to 
observe a natural object without 
wedding it to himself by means of 
brushes and paint, he cannot be 
creative. Moreover, until the artist 
sees in his natural object something 
beyond what is signified by its 
factual existence, he has no. proper 
justification for attempting its 
re-creation in image: which is to 
say, unless his love is engaged; 
for nothing can be seen and loved 
without being seen uniquely. In 
other: words the artist stands 
upon the borders of the infinite 
directly he perceives anything: as 
unique, ‘and it is to intercourse with 
that infinite that he stretches out 
in the mere act of endeavouring to 
paint what he sees. 


So, too, in the love that ER 
between human beings: in order 
to know completeness or re-creation 
they invoke the correspondence of 
an infinite which ljes heyond them 
both. They are one in love; not as 
an attractive force having discrete 
power in each of them, but as a 


. transcendent power. to which each 


is delivered wherein perfect unity 
subsists. 


Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O, no! it is anvever fixéd mark 

That looks on fempests and is never 
shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, 


though rosy 
lips and cheeks ; 


only by complete ` 
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Within his bending sickle’s compass 
come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of 
doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


. Love which is less than this is 
mere merchandise: the exchange 
of goods; it is love misunderstood 
and degraded to commerce. Apart 
from the sense of infinity, love 
must become a matter of exchange, 
and in becoming a matter of ex- 
change it’ becomes inevitably a 
matter of self-gratification to be 
sought as such. And self-gratifica- 
tion sought as such fails of its 
object. That is a plain fact of sexual 
psychology which is, relevant to 
every level of experience. 


Now the important point is that 
only as we admit the validity and 
potency of the infinite in the most 
illustrative activity of human life 
do we escape from the cul-de-sac 
of self-gratification. By limiting the 
desire of man to man, the humanist 
delivers us by slow degrees to the 
life of self-satisfaction. It simply is 
not good enough. Love which in its 
highest expression does not open 
the heavens is really insanitary; 
and that is what the love of man 
for man which does not rise to the 
conception of God is condemned to 
be. It suffers from stifling oppres- 
sion, from distorted foreshortening ; 
it is.based upon a realism that is 
purely factual and therefore imagi- 
natively insufficient. As Nietzsche 
pointed out, man desires to surpass 
himself. This he can never do by 
attempting to lift himself by the 
heels. Nietzsche tragically illus- 
trated this in his own person. For 
if man cannot discover .Reality for 
the image of his re-creation, then 
phantasy’ will take the place of 
Reality, and in his divine and true 
instinct to‘surpass himself he will 
fasten on chimera and be driven 
to madness. In truth he must, for 
his effort will be the hermaphro- 
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ditic attempt to beget upon himself. 

The, world as. we see it to-day 
undoubtedly shows’ many signs of 
this degqmerate tendency. Man, by 
acquiring an ever-increasing con- 
trol over the forces of Nature grows 
strong in a new and portentous 
manner. He possesses both the 
means and the desire to surpass 
himself; but for want of ideal aims, 
and purposes whose far-seen ulti- 
mates are joy and worship, he is 
driven to self-gratification, to fond 
exhibitionism and to the false glory 
of national pride. He is plainly the 
victim of his own self-love, for he 
betrays the infallible signs of self- 
love: pride and hate. Is it not true 
to say that individuals and nations 
now parade the signs of megalo- 
mania with an unblushing hardi- 
hood that would have looked like 
insanity to otir fathers?: We ask 
ourselves, how is it possible? The 
answer is simple. This is the neme- 
sis. of that humanism which makes 
man his own end. 


Man must and will have some- 
thing to worship—not because he is 
superstitious or anthropomorphic or 
wanting in intelligence, but because 
he is naturally a loving creature 
and because worship is the apotheo- 
sis of love. If he cannot worship 
God, he will worship man. The 
French revolution abolished the 
worship of God; and Napoleon 
promptly reigned in his stead. The 
Russian revolution was perfervidly 
anti-religious ; but that did not pre- 
vent the canonisation and worship 
of Lenin. Only those who have 
never loved can justly decry man’s 
instinct for worship. The only ques- 
tion worth considering is what he 
„shall worship. Worship of dictators 
is mere’y false religion. Wherever 
a dictator lifts. his head, true reli- 
gion is in decay: human aspiration 
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and 


idealism have been fore- 
shortened and materialised; for the 
purposes of self-assertion, a man, 
actual and finite, has been. substi- 
tuted for the idea of God. Dicta- 
torship, like popery, means the 
realisation of spiritual capital in one 
material. object—the dictator, or the 
pope, who can do no wrong. What 
is radically the matter with institu- 
tions . built upon such material 
foundations is that they have 
nothing to fall back on: they have 
capitalised their whole. spiritual 
value. And as with all people: who 
hazard the future by a cash in hand 
realisation of all their capital, there 
is great show of strength in a 
nation under a dictatorship, but no 
stability, because no future except 


upon a basis of an indefinite exten- 


sion of force. Life is reciprocal in 
its action; but self-sufficiency denies 
to individuals and nations the’ 
actions of reciprocity. The self- 
sufficient can move only in one | 
direction—outwardly, with force: 
they have denied themselves the in- 
take of love and their force must 
therefore expend itself until they 
are bankrupt‘of force. 

Love should free us from our- 
selves. Humanism keeps love in the 
family. Is there anything more 
hideous than a family of grown . 
people whose admiration for each 
other is so intense that they are in- 
capable of loving anyone outside the 
family, which is converted into a 
kind of blockhouse against society? 
In effect, is there abg more 
dangerous and cruel? 


Is this thy soft Family-Love, 
Thy cruel Patriarchal pride, 
Planting thy Family alone, 
Destroying all the World beside? 


It is, as Nietzsche said, “human— 
all too human.” It is ingrowth. Its 
nemesis is flagrant inhumanity. 





JOTTINGS BY A RIVER 
The multicoloured fields of Down, 


_ The colour and the half-colour : the ` 


. green, . 

The yellow, the red, and the hąlf- 
toned red;. . 

The holy stillness of this cloud- 
reflected river; ` 

The foam of many trees upon the 

.  dslłand, 

`The lazy flies living their tiny hour. 


All this is peace, and a hiebër form 
of beauty, 

_ Deeper than the superficial word 
can delve, 

Finer than the mind can under- 
stand. 

But in the hade cupboard of the 
inner self 

(Locked; barred, and bolted for 

` fear of trespassers) 


Skulks a tiny spirit which weeps . 


and laughs at it. 


‘A battered cigarette carton, and a 


‘hidden droning, 
Like the gnawing of a sullen and 
relentless tooth, 


Thrust on the lacerated mind the ` 


memory 
Of the towns and cities behind, 
beyond the river: 

Of the ceaseless grind of machines 
and the men that feed them 
Incessantly, heavy-eyed, without 

sleep. 


Of certain hovels glimpsed from a 


railway-carriage, 
And the heap ‘of bricks that we saw 
. on the following morning. 
Of war. The first and the final 
blasphemy, 
The incubus that shadows all our 
thinking, 


. Our doing, loving, goings, ‘and 


returnings, 
Which we must break; or breakin 
the attempting. 


Here, on this grass-grown quay, 


@Where barges wended their way 


with glinting cargo 
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Of clean-cut coal, and simple men 
(rough, slow-spoken) . 
Unloaded it, telling and. hearing 
- stories of how this god that 
occurred, is 
And when and where and wey it 
happened so: 
Here, on this relic of an ancient 
day, 
Jutting into a timeless vacuum of 
- - land and water, 
We brood with the waters, 
~and hope with the waters, 
As the sun catches the clean white 
breast of a swan i 
And the souls of the Irish soldiers 
pass in a flight of geese: 
ROY MCFADDEN. 


drift 


MUTABILITY 


All things must die, all wonder pass 
away, 

Swift beauty blown about the 
shadowed Downs, 

In es uve stillness .of the summer 


And ae fresh glory of the dawning. 
day. 

All that we see—the sun and 
showers that play 

Across the hills; and flowers; the 
-busy towns; 

Laughter and love of friends and 
steep shared climb— 

Nothing that’s part of life can ever 
stay. 


Like fine sensed fingers of a blind 
man’s hand 

My spirit strives to grasp the sub- . 
stance here’ 


And comprehend whatever lies 
beyond. 
What though these pass and we not 


understand— 
Some beauty moves us, fills us 
moving here, - 
And we who take so much must : 
needs respond. 
E. M. STOBART. 
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Picturesque Ruins 
RICHARD MURRY 


-~ It is_ possible (and irrelevant, 
it might be said) to. divide painters 
just now into’ war artists and those 
not interested in war. Which is 
to be envied and which to be 
pitied is certainly neither here nor 
there. : 

The war artist has, EN 
‘problems that are worth "being ‘clear 
about. He has subject matter’ on 
` top of him, and. very picturesque 
it is. Unimaginable combinations of 
colour, form, and emotive detail 
give an intense, if perverse, delight, 


o bizarre’are some of these effects . 


that there is, now and then, no 
‘traditional way (counting the pre- 


war experiments in the tradition). 


of finding their’ parallel pictorial 
image. 

Picturesque ‘subject matter can 
only be used sporadically. The dish 
is more spicy than nourishing, quite 
unsuitable for an everyday diet. But 
provided tod much time has not to 


be Spent over it, it is no doubt ex- . 


cellent -exercise for the naturally 
classical painter to have his tech- 
nique challenged by. the baroque 
subject. , 

Like much that comes off the 
pen on the subject of painting, that 
is a little too simple to be ‘true. 
Can it be maintained, for instance, 
that the moonlight of black-out is 
‘“baroque’ "? Or, more to the point, 


that the'neon-lighted modern night ', 


is “classical”? 

‘What has happened to us as 
seeing animals is a sort of visual 
revolution, if we but knew. Few 
_painters (Leonatd Lowry is one) 
have hugged the modern townscape 
_ to the bosom. Most of us moderns 
are escapists, as they say.-The most 
common ways of dodging the 
column.are gentlemanly detachment 
from the facts of vision, or a more 
` conscious dreaming with paint (the 
‚ghost of Turner is still potent). 
66 «` 


‘little more interesting, if 





These are the’ ways “that come 


‘easiest to the English. Abstract art ° 


proper in a world-phenomenon. 

If the painter’s eyes have become 
habituated to sliding over what he’ 
sees, it hardly. matters whether- 
there’s a war on or not, pictorially., 
In any case, the jobbing portrait- ` 
painter carries on. His subject, 
matter may have omie to him, a 
he likes. 
coloured clothing and classless 
faces, and that is ‘about all.. 

But to anyone to whose eyes ihe 
modern townscape is a bit of a 
nightmare there is a release in the 
appearance in its midst of voids, 
subtle colours, and irrational forms; , 
however socially unwilled they may | 
have been. Renderings of these 
transient phenomena may be rather 
boring in the long run, but it is to 


. be. hoped ‘that in the immediaté ` 


future of the years of reconstructión 
(D.V.) -they may have some in: 
terest, at least to architects. . 
Although John Piper has pointed 
out (not forcefully enough, in my 
opinion) the value of aspects of 
demolition. as inspiration to, the 
architect, I have not so far read 
any accéptance of this point of view 
by, any architect, influential or 


otherwise. This, to me, means that 
- we must fear an outbreak of the 


“‘grandidse-functional’’ style after 
the war. That is by the way. In 
any case, an architect, more thao 
any other artist, is the servant of 
society. Society is not going to 


have , the means or the mood 
for anything other than’ the 
‘functional’? for some time to | 


come, but one can’t help wishing 


“that architects knew they were, 


slaves, and admitted now and again 


„that the pure functional style is | 


hard'on the eye. 

- To return to the Sroblems of 
picturesque subject matter. Com- 
pared with the painter’s. usual sub- 
ject matter it is of little permanent 
eet But if it is to be taken at 

all, it has to be taken rapidly and @ 

whole-heartedly. Ht should be borne 








od 


in mind, too, that it is quite im- 
possible for some painters of to-day 


to do to this war what the great 


French painters of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century did to 
the war of 1870; that is, ignore it. 
If a painter is driven silly in the 
day and craven in the night by the 
war, or thinking about it, then he’d 
better get it out: of his system, 
think himself lucky to possess a 
means of release, and hope that 
what he has to say may be of some 
temporary interest. 


Fron a Notebook 


If we concede the. possibility 
of being betrayed by life in any 
way we disrupt the foundations of 
value and have no surety against 
doubt and despair: The denial of 
such a possibility is our confidence, 
and our defence against self- 
deception; for in trusting this 
steadfastness we have the assurance 
that we can be wholly betrayed only 
by the self. Life is ever about us 
with gifts of experience, and if ‘we 
are finally frustrated and afraid it 
is from the unresponsiveness of our 


being, the blindness of our self-pity, . 


the hardness of our inhumanity. 


We arrive at halting-places, but the. 


revelationary moment ever presents 
itself to the ready mind; and being 
acknowledged we go forth again 
in faith. Whatever our private 
creed, this is the rock of common 
certainty—that life is never vin- 
dictive and cannot fail us. 


Art-from’ the natural scene in- 
herits its attributes of design, 
order, purpose, and simplicity. 
What higher praise for a work 
than to claim that it has the beauty 
of sunlight upon grass? What 
could be more simple than’ golden 
light upon greenness, and yet the 
achievement of this harmony is the 
creation of a cosmos. And in the 
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truly simple utterances of art we 
are made aware of the vast range 
of experience, the profundity of 
wisdom, suffering, and jog which 
has shaped them; as in the blades 
of grass we have the revelation of 
a labouring world. Thus it is that 


true simplicity is never severe, for. 


it is the restraint of richness. 


How difficult our growth into a 
charity magnanimous enough to 


overlook Pek vexations: to par- 
don the slights, the rebuffs, the 
misunderstanding and belittle“ 


ments of daily intercourse. We 
meet disastrous vicissitude with a 
more generoús acceptance; and the 
greater blows of misfortune with 
a more ready courage. In these are 
unhuman elements which ask no, 
forgiveness; and their impersonal 
affront neither dispels an expec- 


‘tancy nor disrupts a communion; 


but the unfriendliness of friends- 
demands an intimate understanding 
in which kindness must disregard 
the defences of humiliation. It is, 
therefore, easier to be brave than 
to be magnanimous; for courage 
is the wisdom of solitude, but 
charity is the wisdom of fellowship. 


Daily we look on our own face; ` 
and always, if but for a moment, 
we scrutinise this image dis- 
passionately: we see not only the 
familiar likeness but the stranger 
in our self. And this look is the 
recognition of change; we are in’ 
some infinitesimal Fashion a dif- 
ferent being who stares into a, 


- different face. Our acknowledgment 


is often unconsidered, but many 
times we are paused in concentra- 
tion upon an aspect of our features 
which has not halted us before; 
the minutial shifting of a curve, or 
the deep<iiing of a hollow, suddenly 
intensified by the disposition of the 
light and shade. The world also is 
a countenance on which we look’ 
daily; and if our contemplation is ` 
keen enough we shall recognise 
and respond to the diurnal change; 
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and name if only in thought some 
nuance of its alteration. But 
whereas it was our image on 
which we gazed in the looking- 
glass, here it is the day which 
would see itself in us; and only in 
. so far as the senses are bright and 
the mind unmisted by private moods 


and assumptions can the verisimili-- 


tude of earth be clearly mirrored. 


In the light of this February 
morning the barren branches shine 
like ebony staffs, rods of Aaron 
which soon will flower in annual 
miracle. And soon among the rocks 
the crocus-buds will raise their 
resurrected colours, each a diminu- 
tive Lazarus thrusting bright robes 
through the pale ceremental spathe. 
With the lifting of the frost the 
ground lies freshly crumbled; grass 
is a rediscovered pleasance for the 


birds; even the stones have taken ` 


‘root and draw into their dullness: 
‘tthe warm hues. of. earth. A loamy 


the tremulous air and gathers in 
its ‘ascension spirals of blue smoke; 
a vapoury stain borne into the 
upper brightness and overspread- 
ing the whole sky. 

_It is reasonable to assume that 
with age comes an increase in wis- 
dom; yet men are,made wise only 
by the experiences which they have 
accepted. There are the old who 
die in adolescent sagacity; and the 
old who retain the resporsiveness 
of youth, still keeping at death 
their readiness for life. How miser- 
able is the aging mind which be- 
comes more and more intolerant of 
youthful impetuosity, more and 
more biased against to-morrow, 
more and more solicitous for . the 
betterment of yesterday. The health 
of the mind is in its willingness to 
be taught by change and by 
children, and the growth of the 
mind is matured by co-operation 


„with youth, that its age may be the 


plenitude and the ripeness of all 


exhaltation streams forth through ages. W. ASCOT. 
' TORMENTIL 
‘Small flower, Brighter yellow colours man-made 
Four petalled, coins, 
From an ugly unproportioned root. But metal— 
‘One flower Ah, that is in the very soul of men; 
At a time, So why. not i 
Yet from early April into Autumn Tormentil? 


Blessing us,, 
_ A Ray sublime. 


‘Tormentil ; 

Drawing inspirations from the un- 

~ “seen world for itself to live. 

How good to live 

In ecstacy with the whisperings of 
lovely things in nature. 

. A tiny yellow flower on ‘barren 
moorland 

Living by faith— 

Since it must live by something 
greater than itself. 
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Whose yellow is at one with gay 
ripe fruits. : 

Yellow— 

Not the sad deceiving yellow of 
decay ; 

But brilliant with delicacy of trust 

In roots, 

And sap, 

And wind swept hills. 


A simple faith gives birth from 
sombre hues 
A yellow flower 
Tormentil. 
J- H. WATSON. 
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Kierkegaard: Witness to the Truth 


HUGH rA FAUSSET 


It will soon be a hundred years 
since Sören Kierkegaard died in the 
Frederiks Hospital in Copenhagen. 
He had been carried there when he 
collapsed in the street some weeks 


before. He knew then his task was . 


over and almost the last words he 
wrote were these: 
‘Thou plain man! I do not hide from 
_ thee that, according to my notion, the 
thing of being a Christian is endlessly 
high, that at no time are there more 
than a few that attain it—as Christ’s own 
life attests when one considers the age 
in which He lived, and also His preach- 
ing indicates if one takes -it literally. 

Yet, nevertheless, it is possible for all. 

But one thing I adjure thee for the sake 

of God in heaven and by all that is holy, 

flee the parsons... .’ 

With this characteristic . fling, 
Kierkegaard ended the attack on 
the established church, to which he 
devoted the last year of his life. 
This attack was no splenetic out- 
burst. It was as necessary to him 
and to the truth for which he had 
fought as it was painful. And no 
one, not Tolstoy a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, was better qualified to 
expose ‘‘the betrayal of Christ by 
the churches.’’ For the whole of 
Kierkegaard’s life and of his work 
as an author was related, as he 
wrote himself, to the problem ‘‘of 
becoming a Christian.’ He never 
claimed to have become one, but 
no man saw more clearly what it 
cost to do so. All he demanded was 


honesty. So long as organised 
religion professed to be truly’ 
Christian, it made of Christendom a 
forgery, a conspiracy against the 


Christianity of the New Testament. 
But if it would admit that real 
Christianity was too hard for it, 
that it did not represent the claims 
Christ made upon his disciples, 
however well-intentioned and ever 
laudable its activities were in many 
ways, then the air would be cleared 


and the paradox entailed in being a 
Christian would þe recognised 
anew. Kierkegaard hoped to wring 
this admission from the Primate of 
the Church in Denmark. It was, of 
course, a fantastic hope. Yet the 
authorities could not answer his 
challenge. They could only give a 
sigh of relief when he was dead. 
Kierkegaard was glad to die, too. 
God, as he said, had run him to a 
standstill. And he was sure he had 
accomplished his task. Few, if any, 
understood theri the significance of 
his life-work. To-day the truth of 
it stares us in the face, and his 
writings seem addressed particu- 
larly to us. Yet he disclaimed 
any supernatural gifts and any 
authority. He regarded himself only 
as a poet and a thinker, who aspired 
to be ‘fa witness for the truth” and 


‘even a martyr. At the end he was 


comforted by the thought that he 
had almost become one. 

But before examining what this 
witnessing meant to him it will be 
well to take a glance at his history. 
That history began nearly fifty years 
before he was born, when a little 
boy, who was to be his father, 
tending sheep on the lonely Jutland 
heath, stood on a stone, hungry and 
cold, and cursed God. This curse 
he could never forget, and his sense 
of sin and of the retribution which 
hung over his head were deepened 
many years later by what he re- 
garded as an act of incontinence in 
marrying a servant in his house 
before the year of mourning for his 
first wife was up and in becoming 
the father of a child by her five 
months later. Michael Kierkegaard 
was fifty-seven when his second son, 
Séren, was born, and the link 
between the old man, devoutly 


religious but weighed down by a’ 


silent despair, and the small boy 
was extraordinarily close. He both 
inherited and was infected by 
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his father’s melancholy, whose 
fault, he was to write later, did not 
lie in lack of love, ‘‘but he mistook 
a child for an old man.” Of the 
suffering which that involves he 
wrote poignantly— 

' When ‘one is a .child—and the ‘other 

children play and ‘make mierry and 


whatever else they.do; oh! and when 
‘one is a youth, and the others fall in 


love and dance, or whatever else they. 


dó—then, in spite of the fact that one 

is a`chid or a youth, to be spirit! 

Frightful torment! And all, the more 

frightful if one understands the trick of 

.making oneself seem as if one were the 
most youthful of all.’ ' 

.This trick he practised, also, on 
“his melancholy, the depth of which, 
in his own words, found its only 
‘true expression in the equally 
prodigious expertness granted , him. 
to hide this under an apparent 
cheerfulness ene jote de vivre. 

So ‘‘crazy’? an upbringing, 
humanly speaking, threw him baek 
upon himself, and, in his solitude, 
_ upon the “God- relationship” -which 
his old father impersonated for him 
as -a child. It developed, too, the 
intellectual side of his nature to an 
astonishing degree, so that he could 
write later of himself that he was’ 
fanatically in love with thoughts. 
Thought ‘became his. passion, and 
his self-confidence as a thinker was 
only equalled by the hidden. despair 
of which it was,the counterpoise. 
Yet the torment of never being like 
others, of being a wild goose among 

- the tame, was at once the spur to 


his achievement and the cause of. 


his acute suffering. It dictated, the 
wit and apparent dissipation of his 
-student life which he prolonged for 
nearly ten. years, a\ masquerade’ 
behind which he almost concealed 
from other ‘men his unlikeness to 
them: And it explains- his desperate 
attempt in the middle twenties .to 

“realise the universal human” by 
marrying Regina ‘Olsen, a girl ten 
years hisj junior. - 

- The: importance of this extra- 
ordinary relationship from which he 
felt inwardly that he must teingna 


‘wo y 


-Fear -and Trembling, 


intellectual 


almost. in vite moment of- plunging 
into it-and being accepted by the ` f 
girl cannot be exaggerated. All that 
was most self-exacting and in- 
human .in Kierkegaard was epito- 


‘mised in it with all that was most 


profound and pathetic. He told the 
story himself at -length, under - 
pseudonyms, in Either/Or and 


Stages On Life's Way, of which 


a translation has just appeared, and 
without disguise in his Journal. His 
too, was 
essentially an allegorical expression 
of it, and to Regina, first and fore- 
most, he addressed all his later 
writings. Through her and all she 
cost him in agony of Rats and | 
heart, as earlier through a recon-_ 


cilement with his father shortly 


before his death, he experienced a 
conversion and a deeper conception 
of his religious task. But it needed 
the scurrilious attack made on him 
fonr years later by The Corsair, an 
organ of the gutter Press, an attack 
which he had courageously pro- 
voked and in which he was held up 
to ridicule for more than a year and 
became the butt of urchins in the 
street, to teach -him the uselessness 


of trying to` escape. from the 
singularity to which even _ his 
frail ‘and odd body. testified. 


From that time he accepted his’ 
“difference”? as a call to perform 


‘for Christianity what only an extra- 


ordinary individual could do. And 
he completed his call, as has been. 
said, by challenging “the church’s 
highest dignitary, a man to whom 
by the memory of a deceased father 
I felt myself drawn with ‘almost 
melancholy affection,” to acknow- 
ledge publicly that for. him and his 
like the Christian gospel cost too 
much to live. 

But this last round with Bishops 
Mynster and Martensen was in fact 
of secondary importance compared, 


‘with the series of works which he 


had- poured out with a sustained 
passion during the 
seven previous years. Kierkegaard 
inherited from his father not only 














melancholy and a powerful imagi- 
nation, but a brilliant capacity for 
dialectic. It was no mere logical 
talent, but a necessity of his nature, 
the central characteristic of his 
vision of life. For him Blake’s 
dictum that without contraries 
there can be no progression was a 
burning truth. It was his convic- 
tion of this that gave such a sharp 
edge to his criticism alike of estab- 
lished religion and of the doctrines 
of popular liberalism of which he 
already saw the demoralising con- 
sequences, particularly in an anony- 
mous Press which reduced indivi- 
. duals to an abstract mass. To him 
anything which loosened the true 
tension of creative life was 
anathema. Genius, he wrote typi- 
cally, ‘‘is like a thunderstorm which 
comes up against the wind,’’ and 
he admitted that the ‘‘polemical 
craft’? was inseparable from his 
very being. A friend once re- 
proached him for being ‘‘frightfully 
polemical.” That he remembered 
these words to the end of his life 
suggests that they found their 
mark. And there was undeniably an 
arid and merely combative side to 
his dialectic. The “contrary” in him 
was always in danger of declining 
into the “‘negation,’’ the true ten- 
sion into a passionate exertion of 
the will to achieve intellectual vic- 
tory. He was deficient in negative 
capability, in the sensibility that 
receives. Hence his dislike of what 
he considered the softness even of 
Hans Anderson. Hence, too, the 
limited understanding he had of 
what a poet truly is and the par- 
tiality of his claim to have been 
one himself. One who had patheti- 
cally to confess that “I have 
possessed no immediacy, have, 
therefore, in the ordinary human 
sense, never lived. .. I am 
sheer reflection from first to last,” 
could not conceive poetry as, at its 
truest, an integral activity. And this 
has to be borne in mind when con- 
sidering the three stages in which 
he defined the possibilities of human 
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life and of his own life in particular. 
He named them the esthetic, the 
ethical, and the religious, giving 
the characteristic ‘of the first as 
‘‘pledsure - perdition,” of the 
second as “action-victory,’’ and of 


‘the third, which could only be 


reached by a leap or a break 
through, as “suffering.” The 
‘esthetic’ life,’ to Kierkegaard, 


-had no positive quality, no real 


centre. It was merely a non-ethical 
response to the impulse of the 
senses, in which he included the 
mind. And there could be no hope, 
in his view, until a man who lived 
such a life had recognised that he 
was free to choose between one 
course and another. By that act of 
choice, freely made, he entered the 
ethical stage. And what he chose 
was essentially himself. Moreover, 
so to choose himself was the only 
real way to know himself. Having 
thus chosen the self, it remained to 
relate this self to the absolute 
through surrendering it in the ex- 
perience of suffering and guilt, until 
the purity of heart was attained 
which consists in “willing one 
thing, and that one thing the 
divine purpose. He who reached 
this stage of active submission was 
religious. ` 

Such. a condensed summary can 
only suggest -what Kierkegaard 
meant by his ‘‘stages.’’ In his 
essay, The Point of View, he 
apportioned his writings to one or 
other of them, claiming’ that the 
esthetic and the religious always 
co-existed in them, his intellectual 
works, however, belonging pri- 


marily to the former, his sequence. 


of ‘‘Edifying Discourses” wholly to 
the latter, while all his works were 
his own “‘education in Christianity.”’ 

But such classifications are of 
minor ‘Importance to a modern 
reader. The essential value of 
Kierkegaard: lies in the paradox 


which he embodied and expressed . 


with an intensity and intellectual 
clarity which few have approached, 
the paradox of faith or passion 
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stretched on the rack of conscious- 
ness. The reflective genius and the 
man of faith are seldom conjoined 
to-day., And no one has shown with 
more penetrating irony what hap- 
pens to. an age choked with 
thought, an age in which abstract 
intelligence without inwardness 
. transforms the real. into virtuosity. 
- A hundred years ago he wrote, in 
The Present Age, of people who 
‘fin all innocence want the estab- 
lished order to continue, but have 
the more or less certain reflective 
knowledge that it no longer exists” 
—a perfect description of a demo- 
cracy that wanted to be left in 
peace. Reflection, he made clear, 
was not the evil. ‘‘But a reflective 
condition and the deadlock which 
it involves, by transforming the 
qualities which precede action into 
‘a means of escape from action, is 
both corrupt and dangerous and 
leads in the end to a retrograde 
movement.” ' 


The end he foresaw has come. 
But he saw, too, the way through. 
In the very intensity of his solitude 
and self-awareness as a thinker he 
was compelled to leap into the arms 
of God. And by that leap he won 
to the “immediacy after reflection” 
which he had never known before 
reflection and in which the divided 
personality recovered its wholeness. 
His writings are a continual incite- 
ment by one of the cleverest, most 
ironic and calculating men who 
ever lived to make that leap with 
eyes opén, seeing the shrewdest 
plan of action as the cunning mind 
conceives it, but disdaining it and 
thereby receiving what he called 
‘the intensity of an eternal en- 
thusiasm.’’ 


Few have written more com- 
pellingly of faith, because few have 
exerted their reason more master- 
fully. True faith, as he insisted 
again and again, and unforgettably 
in his interpretation, in Fear and 


ca 





ri 


Trembling, of the story of Abra- 
ham’s readiness to sacrifice Isaac, is 
not Safe and reasonable. To pretend 
that it is is to cut the nerve of being 
at its root. From a merely rational 
standpoint it is “faith in the 
absurd.” It involves a martyrdom 
of the rational mind that the eternal 
truth may come into existence in 
time. This can only happen in those 
who have the courage to accept the 
Paradox and by a suffering action | 
live it, claiming no authority over 
others, no false distinction, but 
always imperceptibly testifying to 


. the ‘reality of the divine selfhood 


which the modern world would 
deny. 

But to convey even a tithe of 
what Kierkegaard meant by this 
would take many pages. For all his 
writings, as he said himself, were 


` an attempt to define what faith is, 


as the reconcilement of opposites a 
true tension of being and doing, of 
both infinite resignation and finite 
attachment. That it must always 


' involve a costly personal relation to 


God and through God to other 
individuals none knew more surely 
than he to whom ordinary human 
relations had been so pitifully 
denied. And so for him all the 
churches of Christendom, suppli- 
cating officially the aid of heaven, - 
meant nothing. “‘But that a poor 
man who walked down Cheapside 
sighed in the sincerity of his heart 
unto God, that-concerns Him, con- 
cerns Him indescribably, infinitely.” 
Every time, he said, such an event 
occurred it was ‘‘of ‘incomparably 
greater importance than a Euro- 
pean war or-a war which involves 
all the corners of the earth; it is 
a catastrophic event which moves 
the universe to its deepest depths.” 


Such is the faith in the absurd 
which the divine reason, the 
imaginative vision, approves. 


Kierkegaard, though he disclaimed 
the title, was its prophet, and its 
martyr and analyst, too. 
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Now that The Adelphi is a 
Quarterly publication, we can no 
longer devote a detailed report to 
tħe separate activities of the 
Centre; a seasonal summa of 
developments will have to suffice. 


THE ADELPHI FARM 


The farm group, consisting of 
twelve members, begins the New 
Year with high hopes, and a steadi- 
ness and confidence which have 
grown in it during its first season’s 
work. Not that the accomplish- 
ments of 1941 were spectacular. 
Neither 7 sacks of good wheat to 
the acre nor 7% t. of sugar-beet to 
the acre are unusual crops; but 
they are moderately good, and 
most of our crops have been that, 
except for the spring oats on 5 
acres of water-logged land: they 
were a miserable sight. The group, 
however, has since completed a 
tile-drainage scheme for that area, 
and with further ditching opera- 
tions in full swing, is ready to face 
whatever the coming season’s work 
may entail. 


THE ADELPHI PLAYERS 


The Players returned from a five 
months’ tour in November, and 
devoted three weeks at the Centre 
to intensive rehearsal of two addi- 
tions to their repertory: a Nativity 
Play by Richard Ward, and a mis- 
cellany, “The Actors Are at 
Hand.” They set out again on 
November 24, but not before giv- 
ing performances of these and 
other items both locally and at the 
Centre itself. 


_ THE ADELPHI VOLUNTARY 


SERVICE SCHEME 


. At “The Oaks” the working of 
a market-garden and the care of 
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The- Adelphi Centre 


WINTER 1941-42 


twenty evacuees—not tọ speak of 
the preparation and organisation 
needed for conferences, and the 


reception of visitors—keep a small, 


group of men and women busv 
enough. A recent development has 
been the planting of an ‘‘Elsa Wall 
Memorial” orchard of young trees, 
in memory of one of the friends 
of the Centre who, was killed in an 
air-raid on London in 1940. 


IN GENERAL 


Visitors are always welcome to 
the Centre. They are necessary for 
its own health, and without them it 
would lose much of its purpose. 
We are glad to be able to say that 
their numbers have increased con- 
siderably . during the past ` few 
months; and there haye been lec- 
tures and discussions on many 
topics at week-ends. A series of 
lectures on ‘‘The Impact of Total 
War on Society’’ by John Middle- 
ton Murry, and talks on America 
and Nazi Germany by Vera 
Brittain, and on Soviet Russia by. 
Prof. Catlin, proved Particularly 
illuminating. 

We were especially glad to have 
visitors with us over Christmas. 
The ‘‘festivities’’ this year included. 


a children’s pang” on Christmas . 
t 


Eve, to which all the children in 
Langham village were invited, and 


almost all came. For the first time, - 


“The Oaks” resounded Qith the 
voices of some ninety small boys 
and girls,‘and saw Father Christ- 
mas himself distributing presents 
from the Tree (thanks, Mr. Carrol). 

During its existence for the past 
two years as a pacifist community, 
the Centre has never been lacking 
in individual musical talent; but it 
was not until last summer that a 
focus for its musical activity was 
achieved when, by a stroke of good 
fortune, Otto Ernst, -formerly 
Director of Music at the Maes-yr- 
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- haf’ Educational Settlement in the 


Rhondda Valley, came to organise 
community-singing, primarily for 
the entertainment of the evacuees. 
Otto stayed on, and in July formed 


a choir of some sixteen voices which’ 


has since rehearsed regularly.. By 
Christmas the choir, supported by 


Mrs. Ernst, who is a professional’ 


soloist, was considered competent 
enough to sing a 
carols, unaccompanied, in the 
village’ church, the local Methodist 
chapel, and the Congregational 
church at Dedham. It performed 


` also at our own Service on Christ- 


mas Day (the address given’ at 
which by John Middleton Murry is 


printed elsewhere), and is now pre-. 
.paring song's and carols for Easter. 


Besides the choral singing, solos, 


. and duets, there is a considerable 


amount of hearty instrumental 
activity, on the piano, violin, and 
a variety of wind-instruments, from 
trombone to recorder. This, to- 
gether with a rendering of A. P. 
Herbert’ s play, “Two Gentlemen 
of Soho,” made possible a cheerful 
Variety on Christmas night. The 
dramatic group is hoping’ to con- 


` tinue in being and attempt in its 
spare time a more ambitious pro- - 


ject, perhaps for Easter also. 
With reference to Easter, we 
would draw readers’ attention to 
an Easter School which will be 
held from April 2-7.. The pro- 
gramme of speakers has not yet 
been fully arranged, but details will 
be, sènt ag soon as possible to any- 
one who interested. 
Between now and then, John 
Middleton Murry will be lecturing 
on ‘‘Imagination’’ Mae I, 15; 
March 1, 15, 29); John ofer. on 
‘*The’ Religious and Political Sig- 


` nificance of the Palestine Settle- 
25); G. R. Lamb 


ments” 
on ‘'T. 


January 
i Eliot” (February 8); S. 


©. L. Bensusan. on ‘‘Thomas Hardy” 


(February 22); J. H. Watson on 


“King Lear” (March 8); and H. 
I’Anson Fausset on ‘‘Whitman’’- 
(March 22). 
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REVIEWS 


''To The Finland Station 


Edmund Wilson. 


_Secker' & Warburg, 18s. 


` K 

‘*Now,’’ as somebody remarked 

at the time of the Russo-German 
pact of August, 1939, ‘‘all the isms 
are wasims.’’ And everything that ` 


' has happened since then has thrown 


more earth over the coffin of the 
ideologies. No new. social idea, no 
fresh interpretation of history has 
developed out of the war. All sides _ 
seem to see the future as an age in, 
which planning will be played out 
in a pragmatic key. We are going 
‘through a period of. the twilight of 
the intellect, and from our twilight 
sleep we expect nothing positive to’ 
be born,-only at the best a negation’ 
of certain evils which in itself may. 
be good and worth surviving to 
enjoy. 

But the last war carried in its- 
womb an idea of history which, 


‘made flesh in the Russian Revolu- | 


tion, constituted the light of ‘the 
world in the between-war years. 

That light. has’ been extinguished 
now, along with all the others. It. 
will never be rekindled in its old 
form; the ‘‘ismic age” is past. But 
in order that something may be 
kindled again, it is important for 
us to meditate upon that. extraor- 
dinary idea called Marxism, which 
more than any other coloured the - 
mind of our generation., . 

There could be no better stimulus 
to such meditation than Edmund 
Wilson’s new book, To the Fin- 
land Station, in which he'traces the 


‘thought and lives of the pioneers: 


from the’ moment when Michelet 
discovered Vico in 1824 to the day 
when ` Lenin descended from the 
train at Petrograd—at the’ Finland 
Station—in 1917. ‘The idea was 
essentially an idea about History, a 

realisation that, in Vico’s words, 
“the social’ world is certainly the 
work of man,” and that history is 











the story of “humanity creating 
itself.” Very properly Mr. Wilson 
begins with Michelet, who in Eng- 
land—where no-one reads him—is 
apt to be dismissed as a‘romantic, 
a hero-worshipper, but who in fact 
is the first of the ‘‘scientific’’ his- 


torians. “I am trying,” wrote 
Michelet, 


“to twist those threads which have never 
been woven together in science, law, 
art, &c., to show how a certain statute, 
a certain picture, is an event in the 
history of law. . . . This double thread 
is twisted of industry and religion. It is 
easy for the imagination to catch a 
glimpse of this interaction, but to deter- 
mine with any certitude the manner, the 
quantity, of the action, to found so new 
a theory scientifically requires no small 
effort.” 

Very properly Edmund Wilson 

says that sea 

“the History of France stands unique, a 
great work of imagination and research 
of a kind perhaps never to occur again— 
the supreme effort in its time of a 
human being to enter into, to understand, 
to comprehend, the development of a 
modern nation. There is no book that 
makes us feel when we have finished 
it that we have lived through and known 
with such intimacy so many generations 
of men. And it makes us feel something 
more: that we ourselves are the last 
chapter of the story,, and that the next 
chapter is for us to create. But what 
and how? Michelet cannot tell us.” 

It was for Marx to tell us, Marx 


and Engels working constantly 


throughout a long generation of. 


exilg, to found the new theory 
scientifically. Mr. Wilson makes 
short work of the famous Dialectic 
and even shorter of the Labour 
Theory of Value; he proves—con- 
clusively to my mind—that these 
were tools which Marx used for his 
work rather than essential parts of 
the edifice that he was constructing. 
He emphasises above all Marx the 
artist, Marx the historian creating 
a prophetic vision of history which 
was to take hold of the minds of 
men who came after, animating 
them religiously. Lenin particularly 
never questioned the dogma of 
Marxism. His main preoccupation 
was not even to interpret it, so 
much as to build on its assumptions 
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and in the economic conditions of 
1900 a new class capable of leader- 


- ship, as Dr. Arnold set out to train 


a new ruling class on the principles 
of English Protestantism and in the 
economic conditions of 1830. 

Thete are flaws in Edmund 
Wilson's intricate book. He never. 
quite makes the connection between 
Michdéet and Marx. After dealing 
so brilliantly and sympathetically - 
with Michelet he goes on to show 
how the tradition of revolutionary 
writing declines in the work of 
Renan, Taine, and Anatole France. 


. This forces him to make a new, 


start, going back and picking up 
the threads of another revolutionary 
tradition in Baboeuf and the Uto- 
pians, and then on, with a hop and 
‘a skip, to Marx. He is clearly some- 
what uneasy about this treatment, 
an uneasiness which betrays itself 
in rather facile judgments on Renan 
and France, and in some facetious- 
ness at the expense of the Utopian 
Socialists. The extraordinary thing 
is that he seems not to be ac- 
qudinted with the work of Jean 
Jaurés, in which the bridge between 
Michelet and Marx is clearly and 
firmly made. 

There is a passage in Jaurés, 
written in 1898, which might have 
served as a motto for the first half 
of Mr. Wilson’s book: “How, by - 
what philosophy, can the mystical 
idealism of Michelet and the eco- 
nomic materialism of Marx be 
reconciled? It is not possible to go 
into it here, but no attempt .could 
be more profoundly worth m&king.’’ 
Jaurés made it in his later writing, 
and so successfully that his synthe- 
sis stands to-day as the only theo- 
retic basis for a fusion of liberty 
with equality, of democracy and 
collectivism. . ; 

Acquaintance with Jaurés, who 
was the disciple of Renan, the con- 
verter of Anatole France and the 
most profound critic: of Saint- 
Simon, Fourier and Proudhon, 
would have saved Mr. Wilson from 
underestimation of the French revo- 
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lutionaries, both academic and 
utopian. It would also have led him 
to follow a projection of Marxism 
other than that made by Lenin. 
Marx, as he rightly says, ‘‘was in- 
capable of imagining democracy at 
all.” And Marxism was not only 
undemocratic but amoral. 


“The scientific point of view it igsisted 
on provided no moral motivation” The 


* truth was that it- disguised a doctrine . 


of the natural rights of man which it 
was important to bring out into the 
open. What was needed was a standard 
of morality such as one found in Kant, 
that was independent of the interests of 
class. Such .a standard would have the 
effect of establishing a human solidarity 
with those who had been regarded by 

Marxism as the irreconcilable antagon- 

ists of one’s class, so that one would 

seek to avoid class violence and to 

benefit society as a whole.” 
This was the object of the search 
of the Marxian Revisionists. By 
taking Bernstein as the typical Re- 
visionist Mr. Wilson finds the 
search barren. Had he taken Jaurés 
he would have. given us a more 
constructive book. 

But no one would wish to carp 
at this work of the most civilised 
of American writers. Authors are 
not responsible for chasing all the 
hares they raise, and the decision 
as to which is the original hare 
must rest with them. Besides, To 
the Finland Station will be a delight 
to readers who have no interest 
whatever in the ideological chase, 
for it is concerned almost as much 
with character as with ideas. No- 
where has the personality of Marx 
been sovvividly described, nowhere 
has his relationship with Engels 
been drawn with such fairness to 
both parties. If Edmund Wilson’s 
talent for character-study betrays 
him, into caricature in the case of 
his minor characters, it makes his 
central figures stand out all the 
solider by contrast. Now that Eng- 
lish readers can at last think about 
Marxism dispassionately it is good 
to have this book which makes us 
think about Marx with passion. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 
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Grey Eminence 
Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto & Windus, 15s. 


Unlike most widely-publicised 
and highly-praised books, Huxley’s 
first biography deserves all the 
praise and publicity it will receive. 
It is brilliant in conception, brilliant 


in execution. Once taken up, it is 


hard to put down; once put down, 
hard to put out of mind. In the life 
of Father Joseph, Christian ascetic 
and power-politician, disciple of 

some of the outstanding mystics - 
of France and mentor to Cardinal 
Richelieu, he has found a -subject 
perfectly fitted to his genius. Every 
talent is invested here, and the 
interest upon all of them is -high. 
The novelist excels in the telling of 
an eventful story, the confrontation 
of powerful personalities; the 
scholar rivals the don in his know- 
ledge of seventeenth century diplo- 
macy; the realist spares us none 
of the horrors of the Thirty Years 
War, the humorist none of the 
bathos of Richelieu’s piles; above 
all, the social and religious critic 
finds a text which not only permits 
but demands the discussion of pre- 
cisely those problems of mysticism 


‘and politics to which Huxley has 


devoted the past five years of his 
activity. na ; 

. Between this later Huxley, ‘the 
author of Grey Eminence and Ends 
and Means, and the Huxley of 
Point Counterpoint, between the 
erstwhile idol of the fashionable 
intelligentsia and the aspirant to 
latter-day Sainthood,' no contrast 
could at first sight seem greater. 
Aldous Huxley in the ‘20s repre- 
sented almost the apotheosis of 
irresponsible intellectualism; he 
carried derision of imaginative 
values to unheard-of lengths—and, 
in Brave New World. demon- 
strated, not merely explicitly but 
also by implication, the deathliness 
to which such a derision must lead: 
Naturally, he was praised for his 











And then came the 


“daring.” 
change. At some point or other the 
imagination is bound to revolt, and 
it revolted in Huxley. If this was 
the world which the autonomous 
intellect was going to build, then 


he would have none of it; some 
new criterion. of value must be 
found. He found it in mystical 
“‘self-noughting.”’ 

And yet, I feel, the contrast can 
be émphasised too strongly. The 
longer I study his latest work, the 
smaller, in fact, it seems to become; 
the more powerfully it is borne in 
upon me that the change is less, 
what at first it appears, a leap from 
intellectual to spiritual conscious- 
ness, than one from irresponsible 
to responsible intellectualism. Hux- 
ley is as closely identified with the 


“practical consciousness” as ever. 
He may even be more so. 
‘‘Non-attachment’’ to the Self 


(which includes the intellect): that, ° 
he declares, is the one necessity. 
How true! And “the hope of lead- 
ing a whole national community 
along a political short-cut into the, 
kingdom of heaven on earth is 
illusory, so long as the human 
instruments and material of politi- 
cal action remain untransformed.”’ 
Indisputably true! Father Joseph’s 
towering effort to ddvance the 
kingdom of heaven through the 
political supremacy of France was 
bound to frustrate itself, in the 
long-drawn-out agony and desola- 
tion of the Thirty Years War; the 
best that can be hoped of politics, 
in Huxley’s view, is the provision 
of outward conditions propitious to 
the inward regeneration of the in- 
dividual: and the end must be im- 
plicit in the means. Of this neces- 
. sity for individual regeneration he 
is convinced, intellectually con- 
vinced; and like a sincere man he 
has begun by practising on himself 
the “technique” of regeneration he 
recommends, ‘‘the arduous tech- 
nique of mysticism.’’ 

And yet—what is the result? 
Grey Eminence. A brilliant study 
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and a forcible argument: that 
surely is something? And indeed it 
is—but: is this a book different 
in any fundamental respect (bril- 


liance aside) from what any man | 


might have written who was as 
convinced as Huxley is of the 
necessity for mystical reunion, but 
had made no attempt to achieve 
it? Is there anything in the quality 
of Grey Eminence’ which testifies to 
that supra-intellectual revelation of 
the beauty and mystery of even the 
plainest history, which is the privi- 
lege of the man of imagination, the 
true mystic, in whom Selfhood has 
been ‘‘annihilated’’—a 
which may be communicated even 
through a discursive study? The 
proof of the central contention of 
Huxley’s work should be in the 
work itself: and it is not there. 
“Mysticism is like light: it illu- 
minates what it falls upon, whilst 
remaining invisible itself”: so a 
contemporary with greater experien- 


tial knowledge of mysticism than . 


Aldous Huxley has said; and that, 
I believe, is the truth. Communion 
with thè Divine is not the consum- 
mation of a technique; or rather, 
the communion which is the con- 
summation of a technique is a 
sterile communion. It does not 
result in the illumination of a heart- 
felt dilemma, because no dilemma 
gave rise to it; it does not give a 
man that conviction and courage 
which enable him to submit to 
whatever further problems his ex- 
perience may pose him, in the 
knowledge that no problem is final, 
that problems are the very sub- 
stance of life, and the solution of 


them its purpose. Grey Eminence is ` 


as Grey Eminence does. Aldous 
Huxley has not submitted himself 
to the intolerable dilemmas which 
divide the heart and mind of the 
modern world; he has turned away 
from them. He has not, in the 
security of non-attachment to 
either, allowed his own heart and 
mind to fight out their battle, and 
writtén only what was dictated by 
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revelation | 
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the peace between them. The intel- 
‘lect and not the imagination is the 
author of his book, and the lesson 
pot Father ` Joseph has been lost. 

F. A. LEA. 


Chartist Portraits 
G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan, 1gs. 


_ Aldous Huxley, in his recent 
‘book, Grey - Eminence, has sug- 
gested that the French Revolution, 
‘by: its adoption of violent means, 
- provoked .first the militarism of 
Napoleon and then a reaction in 
- the Bourbons that defeated its own 


revolutionary ends. It is certainly ' 


true that in 1832 or 1865 Britain, 
without a revolution, was a more 
. democratic country than France 
with.it. This does not prove that 
the French Revolution was wrong 
in the balance, for France (although 
whether Huxley would agree to 
this I do not know), or the 

Revolution wrong "for Russia. It 
does prove that we should have 
great care befòre we are carried 


„away by enthusiasm ‘for violent 


‘models. - 

The Chartist movement provides 
one of the most’ interesting com- 
mentaries.,on this theme. It has a 
‘directly relevant and native mes- 
sage for the post-war course of 
‘British Socialism. Here we ‘havé 
the same issue, which showed itself 


again in the vigorous discussions ` 


in the Independent Labour Move- 
‘ment in the 1930°s, clearly set out. 
We have the ‘‘moral revolution” 
wing of the Chartist movément and 
the “physical force’? men. In the 
‘present book, which achieves his 


ussian ' 


2 


-which they compared 


_ with ` the. 
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.Chartism “was made a few years 


ago by Mr. Gaitskell and we have 
the Hammonds’ work. Mr. Grove’s 
book: raised the ‘‘physical force’’ 


-issue in a fashion directly relevant 


to the Socialist movement of to-day 
and its relations with the Marx- 
Leninist interpretation of Socialism. 
It offered a challenge to British 
evolutionary Socialism of the tradi- 
tion that runs from Owen to the 
“early and middle Fabian periods,” 
before the Webbs, saw the new 
light and found a case for a Party 
with the 
Jesuits. Mr. Cole puts the whole 
movement. in perspective. 

Here we have, for example, a 
study of George Harney, Ami du 
Peuple, .who repudiated alliance 
Anti-Corn Law’ Free 
Traders, who. maintained that Peel 
and, the Tories would ‘never com- 
promise on what so closely affected 


-their pockets (although in the end 
- Peel did). He ended, after a period 


as political plotter in Jersey and 
disillusioned immigrant in ithe 


‘United States, as the Chartist-in- 


amber preserved until 1897, quite 


‘out of touch with the new Labour 


movement and scarcely any longer 
important enough for Marx to take 
time in setting him to rights, ‘as 
“Citizen Hip-hip-hurrah.’’. 

More remarkable perhaps—in 
view of the appalling conditions of 
the poor in the “Hungry Forties,” 
when successful, pious: men con- 
founded the laws of economics and 


- of God—than the “‘physical force”? 


usual standard of excellence, ‘Mr. ~ 


G. D. H. Cole provides a brief sur- 


_ vey of the Chartist movement in his 


‘introductory chapter and then 
follows this by a series of sketches 
of its outstanding figures. To 
‘choose these, so as to illustrate 
most of the facets of the movement 
annot be easy and Mr. Cole may 
be congratulated on his success. A 
good but brief little study of 
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men; is that anybody should have 
continued to believe, as did Joseph 
Sturge, the Quaker, and Wiliam 
Lovett in moral suasion. Lovett, 
moreover, certainly had no artificial 
protections from the buffeting of 
fortune. Whereas Ernest, Jones, the 
cavalry officer’s romantic son, was 
for physical force, ` Lovett, ' the 
manual worker, suffered gaol and 
ill-health for his non-violent beliefs. 
The interesting point is that it/was 


-thè physical force school which pro- 


duced the breakdown and non- 











success of latter day Chartism, ° 


although some germs -may have 
passed on to flourish in Marx’s own 
London circle, while Sturge was on 
the main line of historical develop- 
ment. Empty bellies of themselves 
do not make a policy. On the other 
hand, whether the Great Reform 
Bill of 1832 would have been passed 
unless the Tories had been 
thoroughly scared, by the imme- 
diate predecessors of the Chartists, 
seems reasonably open to doubt. 
At least the history of Chartism 
shows this: that doctrinaire addic- 
tion to force is the prescription for 
failure; that the verdict of force 
is seldom stable; and that, in a 
freely educated society (‘‘monolithic’’ 
state propaganda raises new prob- 
lems), the forceful short-cut to 
justice is seldom worth while since 
the political swings of action and 
reaction are likely to be equal. It 
is also- trie that empty- bellies, 
whatever the long range conse- 
quences—like a ship-wrecked sailor 
dying of thirst and looking at salt 
water—will not be put off from 
satisfaction by pious platitudes or 
even by saintly warnings. If educa- 
tion does not persuade, fury will 
try to compel. ‘These lessons, if 
correct, are vital for policy. 
G.C. 


Owen Glendower ` 


John Cowper Powys. 
The Bodley Head, tos. 6d. 


In the first part of Henry IV 
Shakespeare gave us a tantalising 
glimpse of that magnetic man who 
could 
vasty deep’’—Owen Glendower: 
and now in this turbulent and close- 
packed ‘masterpiece Mr. Powys has 
drawn a portrait that is larger than 
life of the last champion of Welsh 
independence. 

This period, the beginning of the 
15th century, is vitally interesting, 
for it saw the cracking. of the 
modelling of the Middle Ages, 
the transition from the unity of 
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Christendom, to the birth of - 
national consciousness, a time of 
convulsions and chrysoms. 

Great scholarship, the most atten- 
tive love, and a vigorous profound 
genius have combined to give rich 
livingness to the implacable facts 
of history. The story hinges on 
Glendower’s bid to free his im- 
poverished and barbaric country 
from alien rule, his brief triumph, 
and his final defeat not so much by 
Henry IV as by the blurring of 
his own intent. 

Needled to these swirling events 
are the -adventures and loves of 
Glendower'’s young kinsman, the 
sagacious Rhisiart, but not since 
Hanoverian days when Thomas 
Pennant in his Tours in Wales 
lifted Glendower’s name from 
obscurity, has a writer so faith- 
fully and generously presented the 
unique, ensorcerized Welsh hero. 
With an intimacy that is almost 
mediumistic, Mr. Powys ‘takes the 
soundings of the heart of Glen- 
dower, revealing the tragedy of a 
man who blindly ‘‘followed his 
demon,’’ a man too abnormal, too 
much the victim of a fatal passivity, 
too great a life-lover to have suc- 
ceeded as a leader of ordinary men. 

Very entertdining are the aspir- 
ing bards and wizards, particularly 
the charlatan Hopkin ap Thomas, 
the sly lumpy écclesiastics who sup- 
ported Owen’s s cause and for whom ’ 
he was “the Rod of God’s anger,” 


.though one wished for something 


rather more illuminating from the 
complex Fr. Pasentius, the com- 
mentator on the philosophia peren- 
nis of Thomas Aquinas. 

The author has not failed to pro- 
vide his usual plentiful characters, 
his fatal girls, his vitriolic 
grotesques, his harbourers of long- 
snduted vices, his mystics, his 
Molls. Many of the scenes are laid 
out like brilliant hanging-gardens 
—feasts at court, bestial events on 
battlefields, the glaring life of the 
common peoplé, cindrous encoun- 
ters by sea-shore and wild wood, 
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the lyrical beauty of human re- 
sponse to the spirit of place and 
of the inanimate. The power of 
visualisation is so compelling that 
often we sniff the smoke of bivouac 
fires, and are turned loose from our 
fireside into the sainte horreur of 
the lonely Welsh hills. Never has 
the author had better theme for 
his curious symbolic magical im- 
pressionism. 

The book ends with the disap- 
pearance of Glendower and his 
secret death; and though with his 
decline went the hopes of Welsh 
independence, it is in Glendower’s 
spirit passing over Cambria like an 
enchanted wind that this undying 
pronounced and passionate race 
find enough to rise above all ruin. 

This is a strange proud wilful 
un-European book, its ultimate 
greatness residing in its Homeric 
emphasis on the wonder of the 
essentials of life, and in its impli- 
cation that ‘‘men are men first and 
Welshmen and Englishmen after- 
wards.” ELIZABETH MYERS. 


Scum of the Earth 
Arthur Koestler. Cape, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Koestler’s record begins 
with a glimpse of the Alpes Mari- 
times in the distant days of August, 
1939—the Mediterranean air gone’ 
suddenly heavy with rumour and’ 
counter-rumour, dull dread and 
ersatz determination: il faut en 
four. It happens to be my own last 
glimpse of Europe at ‘‘peace’’ 
and how often I have tried to 
picture what took place in France 
afterwards! Now at last I can. 
The author carries .the story on to 
the. late summer of 1940, and his 
final hairbreadth escape from the 
beaten country. Reading his vivid, 
nightmare narrative, one can feel 
the paranoic uncertainty, the dis- 
seminating sclerosis that crept over 
France during those months of 


September ’39- May ’40—-and then . 


the collapse: he compares it to that 
of a house mined by termites, the, 
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very furniture crumbling when it is 
clutched. 

. But over and above the sensa- 
tions which he shared with. the 
French nation as a whole, Mr. 
Koestler brings home more in- 
tensely than any writer I have read 
the more terrible experience of 
those—‘‘the scum of the earth” as 
a Parisian newspaper dubbed them 
—who were nobody’s care and 
everybody’s fear: the anti-Fascist 
refugees. These represented the 
guilty conscience of a nation too 
unconvinced of the alternative to 
Fascism either to make war whole- 
heartedly or pay the price of peace; 
of a ruling class more afraid of 
revolution than defeat. In a 
paroxysm of fear and hatred, 
France thrust them out of her sight 
into prisons and concentration 
camps, as she had already done the 
volunteers of Republican Spain. 
(One of the most tragic episodes in 
Mr. Koestler’s book is the glimpse 
he gives us of the remnants of the 
International Brigade .interned at 
Le Vernet, in conditions only a 
little less frightful than those of 
Dachau and Sachsenhausen.) They 


are now in the hands of the 
Gestapo. 
Mr. Koestler was imprisoned 


with the rest, ‘fon suspicion.’’ No 
charge was ever brought against 
him, no opportunity ever afforded 
him ‘to state his case. If he was 
liberated in the end, through the 
intervention of friends in En land, 
it was because of :his celebrity as 
an author; the ‘‘nobodies’’ re- 
mained. “I am ‘suspect, thou art 
suspect, he is suspect”: şo. the 
prisoners of the Revolution are said 
to have sung in the Luxembourg. 
They are singing it still—and not 
only in France. Let us not forget 
that the ‘‘law of the suspect” exists 
in England also in a milder form: 
it is called “18 B.” F.A.L. 
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JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Almost exactly two hundred 
years ago, Commodore Anson, 
with two ships remaining out of 
the five with which he had set out 
in September, 1740, was cruising 
off the Pacific coast of Mexico in 
the hope of capturing the Manilla 
galleon. His voyage had been 
appalling. Barely one in ten of his 
company had survived. Scurvy 
had killed most of the rest. It had 
been bad enough while they 
crossed the Atlantic to’ Brazil; but 
during the weary months while 
they were trying to round Cape 
Horn it was terrible. Men died at 
the rate of between ten and twenty 
a day. 

That was what it cost English- 
men to get to the Pacific two hun- 
dred years ago. England in 1741 
—it sounds homely, comfortable; 
civilised, but not too civilised. It 


was the time when Voltaire was- 


persuading Europe that England 
was the political nonpareil, the 
home of liberty, and that there had 
been a dramatist called Shakes- 
peare, who though a gross bar- 
barian, had yet his moments of 
sublimity. I forget what else was 
happening in 1741, and I have no 
books at hand to remind me; but 
I believe that this very war against 
Spain which Commodore Anson 
was prosecuting, was the war 
against which Sir Robert Walpole 
had warned the country, in vain, 
in famous words: ‘‘They are ring- 
ing the bells now; soon they will 
be wringing their hands’’ 

But the England of 1741 was a 
solid and comfortable affair. On 
the surface. Underneath, in the 


great. city of London, it was a 
seething mass of squalor, misery, 
poverty and crime. It comes back 
to me that this was the time when 
Henry Fielding was the police 
magistrate at Westminster, . and 
when, for. some economic reason 
which I have: forgotten, gin 
was exceedingly plentiful ‘and 
cheap. There was a sign outside 
the London gin-shops ‘‘Drunk for 
1d.; Dead-drunk for e2d’’. The 
home of liberty—and savagery. 

But it was not of the condition 
of England as a whole that I was 
thinking, but of the mere mor- 
tality of a long sea-voyage to 
Englishmen in 1741. When Anson 
had not yet lost a single man by 
enemy action,. he had lost nine in 
every ten by disease. Indeed, when 
he did capture the Manilla galleon 
in 1742, only two of his men were 
killed: so that his voyage may be 
counted one of peace, and death. 
A generation later Captain Cook 
would be making his voyage round 
the world and discovering some- 
thing even more important than 
islands: how to keep a crew alive. 
He was not made a peer for that, 
like Anson. Peace may have her 
victories no less than war, but 
they are less certain of a nation’s 
gratitude. © 

But the point is, as Keats said, 
meditating on Milton and Words- 
worth and their times, that 
“There ts a grand march of In- 
tellect’’. There is Progress, is what 
Keats meant. And surely there is; 
and surely there is some consola- 
tion to be had from the fact: I am 
glad that I have not been bombed 
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into eternity, glad that I was not. 


one of the men who went down in 
the ‘‘Prince of Wales’’; but I 
would have vastly preferred either 
fate to being one of Anson’s thou- 
sand-odd men who were slowly 
rotted to death by T Even 
now, in the full r of global 
war, a voyage to the Pacific would 
be less perilous than Anson’s. And 
I am inclined to wonder whether, 
on balance, the sum of human 
misery in January, 1941, is not a 
good deal less than the sum of 
human misery in 1741, when a 
war was a parochial affair. I mean 
the sum of misery relative to the 
population of the world. 


God knows, there are night- 
mare conditions of misery in 
Europe to-day. Eight hundred 


people are dying daily of starva- 
tion in Greece. Possibly conditions 
are even worse in Poland. They are 
nearly as bad in Belgium. It is no 
picnic in Spain. But something is 
done, even by those villainous 
Germans. But when there was a 
European famine in 1741—and 
there was bound to be one some- 
where between the Atlantic and 
the Urals—nothing was done, be- 
cause there was nothing to be 
done. You could no more relieve a 
famine then than you could pre- 
vent an earthquake. Even a hun- 
dred years later, in 1841, practic- 
ally nothing could be done to help 
the Irish, when their potato crop 
rotted in the ground. By death 
and emigration the population of 
Ireland dropped by half. And what 
used to happen in Russia up to a 
few years ago, and what still hap- 
pens in the teeming East, by the 
“fact of God”, would make the 
casualties even of this world-wide 
war look a mediocre exercise in 
devildom. 

Two hundred, one hundred years 
~—these are hardly more than 
pulse-beats in the life of the 
human race. In the two hundred 
years before 1741, there had been 
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practically no technological 
advance. A voyage round the 
world in 1741 was hardly less dan- 
gerous than one in 1541. But a 
revolution in agriculture was just 
beginning, with the introduction of 
the classical four-course rotation. 
It was the dawn of the era of high 
farming, and of enclosure. More 
humans could be fed. After that, 
things really began to move. 
While Captain Cook was sailing 
round the world without his ship 
becoming a pest-house of decom- 
posing men, Boulton and Watt 
were improving the steam-engine 
and Arkwright’ was thinking out 
the spinning jenny. Vast sources 
of controllable energy were opened 
up, and amazing tools invented to 
make use of it. Man was no longer 
at the mercy of the elements. Nor 
will he ever be again. ‘That colos- 
sal change in his situation has 
taken place in one-twelfth of the 
time that separates us from the 
birth of Christ. 

Man is no longer at the mercy 
of the elements; but he is at the 
mercy of man. That is a better 
position to be in really, though it 
feels much worse. Man, taken by 
and large, is certainly not more 
cruel than Nature. The root of our 
new perplexity is that, whereas 
man could not reasonably blame 
Nature, he could blame man. That 
makes it easy, indeed almost 
necessary, to blame: the other 
man: which is not the: same thing. 

my I suppose, is the basic 
reasor why there has been so 
dreadful an infusion of morality 
and religion into war. In the pre- 


machine days ‘enemies were 
enemies, or heretics heretics, 
simply. You hated them because 
they were enemies or because 
they were heretics, and that 
was that. But now the fact that 
they are enemies is the oppor- 


tunity for a hatred which has a 
quite different origin, in the deep 
unconscious resentment against 
the universal failure of a machine 
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civilisation. We make a fantastic 
attempt to assimilate this hatred 
to a religion in which we have 
ceased to believe. But no sooner 
have we done that than we find 


ourselves allied with Russia, which 


upsets the pseudo-religious apple- 
cart altogether. It just won't 
work. Nevertheless, the hatred is 
there; and there, too, is the queer, 
quasi-religious emotion which 
accompanies it, whereby the enemy 
becomes the scapegoat. Germany 
caused the collapse of the machine- 
civilisation. The truth is, much 
rather, that Germany is the 
machine-civilisation, as it were in 
a condition of scientific * purity— 
the thing itself. 


Therefore, it ts not to be won- 
dered at that the whole world 
should be at war, that everybody 
should be the enemy of somebody. 
That is to say, there is a universal 
scapegoat, and he is everywhere, 
in every people and in every 
nation. That is as it should be. It 
is the inverted and malicious para- 
digm, what Dostoevsky called the 
monkey-reflection, of our Pro- 
gress. This universal enmity is the 
material manifestation of what 
would be a universal conviction of 
sin, were we capable of being con- 
vinced of sin. Of the same order 
will be the caricature of the uni- 


versal repentance, of which we are 


likewise incapable. More or less as 
Toleration—the best we have been 
able to achieve in the direction of 
Christian social virtue—came into 
being chiefly because the Christian 
sects were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to vent their hatred upon 
one another, so a world-society of 


‘non-war (not to call it peace) may 


come into being because the new 
aggregates of nations may be phy- 
sically incapable of making war 
upon one another with any chance 
of success. There will: be no more 
scapegoats. You cannot make a 
scapegoat of a continent. 

If our hope of the cessation of 
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wars lay in the repudiation of war 
by individual human beings, it 
would be a poor look-out for 
humanity. Not because human 
beings are not decent enough, but 
because they just haven’t the 
imagination to make the leap out 
of the social environment. They 
just can’t do it. Therefore those 
with a bit of imagination can’t do 
Probably, most of my 
readers have ‘‘renounced war’; 
and probably everyone who has 
realises that, in spite of his renun- 
ciation, he is in it—up to the neck 
anyway. The abandonment of war 
must come by the action of the 
massive social organism in which 
man is everywhere embedded. The 
fact that man is so inextricably 
implicated in it indicates that de- 
liverance must come that pan It 
will not necessarily be a delive 
ance into a better society than this 
one, and probably it will be worse, 
for quite a long time. A strait- 
jacket does not improve the tem- 
per of the maniac confined in it; 
but it prevents him from damaging 
other people, or himself. 

There is Progress; it is an objec- 
tive reality. And it is in this realm 
of objective reality that war will 
become impracticable. That is why 
this one, unfortunately, may go on 
until it has to stop. But when it 
does stop, it will be very difficult 
to begin it again. The “aggressor 
nations’’ will have their hands full 
with organising what. they have 
won, if they wish to keep it; and 
the defender nations will be busy 
organising what they have not 
lost, if they want to keep that. 
And organising, this time, means 
not a lot of ballyhoo about Leagues 
of Nations and collective security ; 
it means a job of real work, like 
half-dozen Roman 
Empires at once. They may be too 
busy and too big to fight. 


8 | 
But perhaps in all this the per- 
spective is rather parochial; and 
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the event on which we should try 
to. focus our imagination is the 
‘sudden, astonishing collapse of the 
Western ascendancy over the Far 
East. An event of such colossal 
“magnitude and inéxhaustible im- 
‘plication happens once in a mil- 
‘lennium. Almost as stupendous as 
the event itself is the failure to 
‘realise the magnitude or implica- 
‘tion of it. One feels that the trolley 
‘buses outside one’s window should 
‘do something about it. They con- 
tinue to bowl along. 

But what does it mean? -Many 
things, but one pre-eminently. 
The irreligious civilisation of the 
West has collapsed at the onset of 
the still religious civilisation of the 
East. The East has learned our 
monkey-tricks and has used them 
against us with an inspired devo- 
tion and audacity of which the 
West is incapable. Let us not be 
gulled by- the superficial categories 
of Western thinking and its false 
morality of war—and peace. Japan 
ïs at war with China: it sounds 
the same as Britain at war with 
Germany. The reality is quite 
different. The average Chinese 
expects to be conquered. He has 
5,000 years of continuous history 
in his consciousness to tell him 
that this is what happens. The 
advent of one more conquering 
race makes no great odds. China 
will absorb the Japanese; the 
Japanese will stimulate China. So 
with India; so with the Malays of 
the islands. 
` In other words, we must look 
on Japan as the warrior-caste in 
a big new unity of Eastern civi- 
lisations. She may conquer them; 
but on both sides kinship is ack- 
nowledged. The fact that she has 
conquered the white races is infi- 
nitely more important to them, and 
significant to us. The racial 
superiority of the whites is in the 
dust. And what was their racial 
superiority but the complete and 
explicit ‘denial of the religion 
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which they professed? .The pagan 
‘Roman Empire. knew nothing of 
-the doctrine of racial. superiority. 
It was -left to the religion of uni- 
versal. brotherhood to proclaim and 


practice it. Can.we wonder that 
the real religion of the East has 
‘overcome, .as it were in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the sham! religion 
of the West? 

The irony does not end there. 
\We have exhausted ourselves in a 
‘deadly war against Germany 
which our Christian ecclesiastics 
have justified because it was 
waged against a people which pro- 
claimed this, doctrine of racial 
superiority. The paradox was fan- 
tastic. But now that we, the arch- 
exponents of that heresy, have 
been bundled out of Asia where 
‘we -practised it to such profit, we 
‘cannot even see the point of the 
cosmic joke. 

‘It:is a little hard to have three 
or four hundred years of accumu- 
lated nemesis loosed upon us in 
three months. But history is like 
that. “Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord, I will repay.” An irre- 
ligious people insists on misread- 
ing`those tremendous words. They 
invariably read them as a justifica- 
tion’ of their ' own vengeance, 
instead of a warning that the ven- 
geance of God is as unlike the 
vengeance of man as the divine 
love ‘differs from the buman. The 
British ecclesiastics ` "have been 
hard at work lately explaining how 
God intends to make use of the 
British to punish the Germans— 
of course in the way the British 
would like to punish them. We 
respectfully suggest to the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury that he 
should meditate and explain why 
God has made use of the Japanese 
to punish us. At the same time we 
will (respectfully again) suggest 
an explanation. The Japanese are 
not Christians; that is probably 
why God can adopt their purposes 
as his own, © 
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Miss Cam and Miss Collins _ 


MAIMIE GRIFFITHS 
“Thank you, my dear, 
and wave her hand to the bed- 


Side table, and always there was 
that suspicion of patronage in her 


tone. Miss Cam could hear it now: 


as she rattled the cups and saucers 


on to the tray, to stand by the side, 


of the buxom silver tea-pot. She 
did not care to think of the number, 
af -afternoons she had assembled 
the tray to carry to Miss Collins 
lying in the window-bay of the 
drawing-room; so fragile and 


beautiful,- Miss Cam thought, the 
white pompadour - of hber hair 
sweeping upward from hollow 


temples where blue veins pulsed; 
her eyes of dark fire; but she 
admitted it now unwillingly, as she 
found herself doing everything 
unwillingly of late, and the dis- 
content was marked in the tight 
pursing of the mouth and the severe 
glances shot through her spectacles. 

She turned the gas jet higher 
under the kettle and waited im- 
patiently for it to boil, tapping on 
the table with a tea-spoon. She 
gazed, her sight blurred “with 
reverie, across the dead brown 
lawn, where the leafless brush of 
the poplar swept the blank winter 
sky. The spoon tapped more 
rhythmically and the eyes behind 
the thick lenses grew -wide with 
dream. 

The garden bloomed to the ten- 
der green of early June, and a light 
breeze spangled the leaves of the 
poplar. Tulips made a golden 
curve to the drive. A carriage and 
pair of demodé elegance appeared 
at the gates, and Miss Cam saw 
Miss Collins and herself dismount, 
both younger by some twenty years, 
and Miss Collins able to walk 
limpingly on her stick. She kept 
stopping to point at this and that, 

waving it about like a black wand. 


gi she: 
would say in her soft: tired voice,’ 


She saw herself a stranger fo ‘‘The 
Sedges” and this invalid woman— 
come in answer. to an advertise- 
ment for a refined companion— 
following after, darting quick 
glances of deference and admira- 
tion, and in a murmur of nervous 
appreciation. 

The sharpness of the scene faded, 
and from there her thoughts took 
their course. How lucky she 
thought herself to have secured 
such a post at the. time of her mis- 
fortune, when -her father’s death 
left her unprovided for, ill-equipped 
to face life.on her own, and having 
nothing but her refinement’ and 
willingness to offer an employer. 
She recalled painfully the extremity 
of diffidence with which she took up 
her work in the house, and how 
deeply grateful she had felt towards 
Miss Collins, when she-had seemed 
to take to her, and in her superior 
way show her every kindness. She 
felt grateful now, but there were 
conflicting feelings. Strange, to 
reach the age of fifty before shé 
felt the flutterings of discontent! 
The time had passed so evenly in 
this gray house, circled by the 
gently swelling hills of Derbyshire, 
and as the seasons had faded one 
into another, she had walked and 
talked and attended to the courteous 
requests of the woman who had 
gradually declined. ` 

The kettle snorted the fact that 
it was boiling, and the lid danced 
in a frenzy. Miss Cam sighed, 
mashed the tea, as they said in the 
county, and. arranged the sponge 
fingers in neat radti on the doily. 
If only Miss Collins were not so 
dependent on -her-—-and she did 
lean on her in spite of her queenly. 
airs—she might have considered 
more seriously the letter that came 
for her this morning from her 
cousin Stephen. A letter from him 
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was always the cause of a mild 
excitement. From the time he was 
a boy he had captured her imagina- 
tion, running off like that from 
‘school, and working his passage to 
Canada in a way Miss Cam thought 
they did only in reckless adventure 
stories; now in middle age he was 
back in England, had bought a 
farm and twenty acres in Dorset 
and settled ‘there with his two 
black-eyed little daughters, for his 
wife had been a French woman and 
lovely, she had heard it rumoured. 
Stephen once or twice had dropped 
hints that his little lasses wanted 
mothering, and this morning had 
asked her outright to come to 
Keyes Farm. Miss Cam had 
promptly pushed the idea away 
from her hastily as being far too 
venturesome. She may have felt a 
little malaise and restlessness Jately, 
but leave ‘‘The Sedges’’—the 
gentle round ‘with Miss Collins! 
And what sort of a figure would 
she cut on a farm? What would 
she have in common with the 
travelled Stephen? And as for the 
children! Yet how fascinating their 
little trilling voices were: ‘‘Auntie 
Pollee will you ’ave more of the 
cake? We make it for you our- 
selves,” and their plump hands 
straining on the big knife, pretty 
dark eyes smiling at her. ‘‘Per- 
fectly absurd!’’ Miss Cam repri- 
manded herself suddenly and seized 
the tray. What was she thinking 
about, dawdling in the kitchen and 
tea expected at four sharp? Miss 
Cam took pride in her promptitude 
in all things. She had wrapped the 
invalid round in the cocoon of her 
devotion. Such thoughts were 
nothing short of treachery. 

Miss Collins let her novel slide 
out of her fingers and watched the 
rain now come on heavily, and 
driving slantwise into the faded. 


‘lawn. January, the most forlorn of ` 


all months, with Christmas gone 
and not a sign of quickening. This 
must be the tenth January she had 
seen from her couch strip the 
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‘valley naked and cur! the clouds in. 


smoky wreaths on the _hill-tops. 

She sighed, and dropped her brow 

on to her hand. There was, she 

supposed, some obscure reason for 

her existence, though she found it 

dificult to think that these years 

of reclining and driving, tea-taking 

and guarded conversation with her 

companion amounted to anything 

of significance. She should have’ 
been dead long ago, she decided 

wearily—everyone should who was 

unable physically to fulfil their. 
desires. In her pride she had been 

struck down. It had not been so 

cruel if she had never known the 

joy of swinging limbs, the exertion 

that set the heart racing and the 
blood scorching the cheeks. 

Why had she picked up a novel 
that afternoon, when her spirit was 
at the ebb, that told of Switzer- 
land? 

Memories crowded. She was 
climbing with her brother the dusty 
road that wound up the steep flank 
of San Salvatore. It was the 
summer before the paralysis struck 
her young body like a curse: a 
summer of such perfect sun-filled 
days she had never known before or 


‘since. How with the enthusiasm of 


novices they had toiled in the heat 
of noon, pulling at the still unripe 
vines that straggled on to the verge 
to quench their thirst{ the colour- 
washed houses, mysterious behind 
their cedars, growing fewer until 
they reached the highest alps and 
lay down among the wild cyclamen, 
the quiet only broken by the rasp 
of the cicadas. ; 

Miss Collins wept ‘silently again 
for that young girl who had fought 
fiercely against the inexorable. It 
was a long time since tears had 
fallen, for she had learned to bow 
the head, and bow it graciously. 
Why did the mountains torment 
her so to-day? To feel the wind 
once again blowing. off the ice!— 
to crouch at a summit, and look 
down into the eye of a lake. “I will 








go again,” she moaned, ‘once 
again—better to bring the end 
quickly and with exultation.” 

The door opened and Miss Cam 
entered with the tea-tray. Miss 
Collins turned to look out of the 
window quickly, and shaded her 
distorted face with her hand. Her 
voice was controlled. ‘‘Put it 
down! Thank you, my dear.” The 
companion hesitated a moment, 
concerned, then withdrew silently, 
her mind straightway - fretting as 
she walked back to the kitchen. 
“Not well at all these last few 
days. I shall have to have a word 
with the doctor about her. We must 
get out more in spite of the weather 
—and to think for a moment she 
had thought of leaving the poor 
creature! Keyes Farm indeed! 


The Future of India 
A. D. COHEN 


The following item of news 
appeared not so long ago in a 
message from the Sunday Times 
Own Correspondent at Bombay: 

The Ahmedabad Municipality 

has just rejected a Budget item 
of 15,000 rupees to deal with the 
plague danger by trapping rats 
because of the sentimental and 
religious objections of Jains and 


other Hindu corporators who 
object to taking animal life in 
any form. 


The mover of the proposal 
urged that such animal lives 
must be sacrificed in order to 
save human lives. Another 
speaker recalled that plague the 
year before last resulted in 
wholesale deaths. The reply to 
this was that ‘‘God created cats 
to kill rats, so we should not kill 
rats.” 

The action of the Hindu ‘‘cor- 
porators’”’ has more than a pass- 
ing or parochial interest, and the 
first thing to note about it is that 
it is not inspired by any love of 
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Even if they did press their fresh 
cheek against yours to whisper in 
your ear, ‘Auntie Poillee’’’, and 
Miss Cam settled her glasses more 
firmly on her nose. f 

The invalid, left alone, noticed 
that Miss Cam had brought her 
sponge fingers, and remembered 
remarking a few days ago how fond 
she was of them but that they 
didn’t seem to sell them these days. 
Dear Miss Cam! What a devoted 
creature she was! And how her 
whole existence was centred in 
“The Sedges” ! And what a callous 
thought to leave her after all these 
years! Mountains! She must be 
slightly hysterical. It came of stay- 
ing indoors too much. She stirred 
her tea. To-morrow she would have 
the carriage out, even if it snowed. 


animals or even interest in them. 
You may not kill an animal but 
you may neglect and starve it. 
Everywhere in India one runs into 
underfed, decrepit and sacred 
beasts: where millions of human 
beings get but one scanty meal a 
day, cattle, however sacred, have 
not much chance. 

But there is another side to the 


.picture. As anyone who has walked 


along the burning-ghats at Benares 
is aware, humbug and dirt go hand 
in hand with genuine piety. Every 
Hindu is a potential sanayasi 
(devotee). Men of means have been 
known suddenly to give up every-. 
thing and take to the road, a kind 
of vagabondage which to the 
‘Western mind is no more intelli- 
gible than the Hindu Councillor’s: 
tenderness towards rats. 

Indian civilisation is unique in 
that it alone has succeeded in com- 
bining existence on an almost brute 
level with a deep-rooted faith in the 
reality of the unseen and a degree 
of self-denial seldom met with else- 
where. Ignorant as we count know- 
ledge,. superstitious, appallingly 
poor (with an average income of 
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6 a year), the Indian is still rich 
y 


in inner content. Tulsi Das’s 
Ramayana, the Hymns of Kabir, 


the Gita—note the religious pre- 


occupation—are household words 
to hım. At the end of his working 
days he will tramp hundreds of 
miles to some inaccessible shrine in 
the Himalayas there to await the 
flight of Siva’s doves from the cave 
carrying away with them his sins. 
There is a simple dignity about his 
life and in his death, Siva granting, 
he is supremely happy. In some 
respects at any rate, this is a finer 
world than the greedy restless 
world -of. the West. 

Whether it will stand up against 
the allurements of the West, more 
fatal to it than the armaments of 
the West, remains to be seen. By 
itself it has a higher survival value 
because, within its bounds, it is 
conservative of life and material 
while the other, much more 
resourceful in invention, is also 
recklessly prodigal of its resources. 
It. has before now survived other 
katabolic or spending civilisations 
which have come in contact with it. 
It is characteristic of it that it 
defends itself by passive resistance, 
the least wasteful form of effort. 
Gandhi has only raised to a cult 
what is in fact an instinctive atti- 
tude on the part of the Indian. 

` Like the camel, the Indian can 
live on nothing. Economically, 
therefore, there are only two ways 
in which you- can deal with him. 
You can reduce him to industrial 
impotence and so make him buy 
from you. That was tried in the 
early years of British Rule but it 
does not pay in the long run as 
Britain has found to her cost. The 
boomerang has -recoiled on the 
head of the thrower. The looms of 
Lancashire stand idle and thou- 
sands- of millhands starve because 
the Indian peasant cannot or will 
not buy. Or you -must persuade 
him to rise to your own standard 
of living. 


- The nearest approach to Indian 
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conditions in Europe was to be 
found in Russia before the last war. 
Like her, India is mainly agrarian, 
and there is much in common be- 
tween the moujik (old style) and 
the rayat of to-day. We should then 
expect India to travel along the 
same Red road. Mr. Gandhi it is 
true would never consent to the 


wholesale violence which ‘marked 


the establishment of Soviet rule in 
Russia; but the question of means 
apart he has said: 

“Tt (machinery) must one day 
cease at last to be a mere tool of 
acquisitiveness: then the workers 
will no longer be overstrained and 
the machine will be a blessing in- 
stead of a danger. I'am aiming at 
a change in working conditions of 
such a kind that the mad race for 
money will come to an end, and the 
worker will not only be adequately 
paid but will also find work which 


is something more than mere 
slavery.” 
- Where Mr. Gandhi differs from 


Marx is that he does not admit the 


necessity of the capitalist stage, 
which plays so important a part in 
the Marxian dialectic; and in Mr. 
Gandhi’s scheme the accent is on 
country rather than on town, on 
small craft rather than on heavy in- 
dustry. Once the peasant grows his 
own food and spins his own cloth, 
argues Mr. Gandhi, he can snap 
his fingers at the capitalist, whether 
at home or abroad. 

To say nothing of other objec- 
tions, Mr. Gandhi is too late. The 
nucleus of a proletariat already 
exists in the mill populations of the 
big towns, and as industry expands 
in response to war needs that pro- 
letariat will become more numerous 
and more clamant after the war. 
The peasant in his turn is deeply 
involved with the village money- 
lender, between whom and his 
victim only. the British Government 
now stands. This rural indebtedness 
is estimated to be twice as large 
as the entire land revenue of India 
and represents a dead weight -on 














agriculture. There is a co-operative 
movement already in being and 
with encouragement it may enable 
the peasant to stand on his own 
feet by eliminating the moneylender 
and the middleman. A measure of 
taxation relief is also necessary: 
the Indian’ peasant is perhaps the 


most heavily taxed in the world. 
relative to his income. But with all: 


this, the soil simply cannot support 
the large and ever- increasing num- 
bers which depend on it. The only 
remedy is further and rapid indus- 
trialisation if India is to achieve a 
balanced economy of its own. This 
again will enormously strengthen 
the proletariat and put Mr. 
Gandhi’s plan for a peasant Utopia 
out of court. 

In comparing India with Russia, 
two facts must be kept in mind. 
The moujik was for long a serf who 
did not own the land he worked. 
This land hunger cannot be said to 
exist in any acute form in India. 
Secondly, Brahmin domination is 
more firmly fixed in India than was 
ever the. Orthodox Church in 
Russia. There has been no lack of 
protestant movements, but the most 
considerable, Buddhism, was un- 
able to make much headway in the 
land of its birth. It is not an acci- 
dent that Mr. 


. Waterloo of caste; and the reli- 
gious hierarchy which has beaten 
Gandhi, for the moment at any 
rate, may be trusted to check any 
strong drift towards Communism. 
Thanks to Mr. Gandhi, however, 
the masses have at last awakened 
to a sense of their own power. 
Whatever form that power may 
take in the future, whether in the 
emergence of labour as a political 
force or in the growth of a sturdy 
peasantry (reinforced by the re- 
turned soldier who will have seen 
the white man at his worst, his 
most destructive)—the result, so 
far as Britain is concerned, will be 
the same. The British standard of 
living is so much higher that it is 


B 


Gandhi should have: 
suffered his only big defeat at the, 


_ 60 million 
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dificult to see how Englishmen 
could compete on equal terms with 
the people of the land. The day is 
perhaps not far when Britain will 
have to consider whether the Indian 
connection is worth anything to her 
beyond the negative advantage that 
it keeps India from passing into 
other and hostile hands. 

The ties of family and race which 
link the other Dominions to the 
Mother Country dp not exist in this 
case. That shrewd critic, Mr. Paul 
Staal, for many years Netherlands 
Consul-General at Calcutta, thought 
the Indian’s sense of grievance 
against British Rule may in part 
be due to a subconscious feeling 
that he has missed one of the com- 
pensations of conquest, namely, the 
putting of new blood into an old 
people. (The Dutch manage these 
things better in their own Colonies.) 
On the one hand, a population — 
freed from the risks and responsi- 
bilities of self-defence, and requir- | 
ing little to keep itself, goes on 
growing: in the last ten years, 
despite a high death-rate, it has 
increased by as much as 35 millions. 
On the other hand, no influx of 
fresh blood is taking place. Caste, 
originally a eugenic device, now 
only adds to the stagnation. The 
ferment, when the bloodshed was 
over, which should normally follow 
upon a successful invasion of the 
old type (before the coming of the 
Blitzkreig), through intermarriage, 
new ‘social integrations, the giye- 
and-take of -people who have to live 
spatter all this is sterilised by 
the presence of a race which will 
neither assimilate nor be assimi- 
lated. This race, small in point of 
numbers, absentee, alien, has till 
now enjoyed an overwhelming 
political and military advantage, a 
Herrenvolk hamstringing initiative 
at the most vital centres of a people’s 
life. There is poetic justice, to be 
sure, in a people which harbours 
“Untouchables” being 
treated as itself untouchable by a 
new race of white Brahmins. 


. 
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It may be that the cohesion 
brought about by British Rule in 
what is actually a jumble of races, 
communities and States will begin 
to crack as soon as that rule is 
relaxed. Left to itself the tendency 
might be to form groups or leagues 
of States joined together by geo- 
graphical proximity or common 
interests, whether religious or eco- 
nomic. There is no virtue in 
cohesion as such. In a country 
of the size and diversity of India 
the concentration of power in a few 
hands—and that would be the effect 
of too centralised a government— 
might lead to its abuse. Pakistan, 
so much in the news just now, is 
a proposal to divide India into 
Hindu and Muhammadan, and 
some arrangement of the sort may 
be necessary at first. In any federal 
scheme the aim should be a loose 
confederation of States and Pro- 
vinces with Britain lightly holding 
the reins. The ideal of personal: rule 
` —of the philosopher-king — still 
retains its hold on the East, and 
the more important States like 
Baroda (educationally ahead of any 
other part of India), Hyderabad 
and Mysore, have little to learn 
from British India in point: of 
enlightened government whilst pre- 
serving their essentially Indian 
character and personnel. Sooner or 
later the two types of government 
must meet and mingle. Meanwhile 
too much is heard of the differences 
dividing Indians and not enough 
of the ties which make of the 
peninsula a spiritual as well as a 
geographical entity. The unifying 
influence of British rule is not to 
be gainsaid, but it is also true 
that beneath all differences - there 
subsists a social structure which 
despite many shortcomings is yet 
-held together through a sense of 
reciprocal obligation extending from 
family to caste and beyond. 

It is a paradox’ that the forces 
‘which are attempting’ to overthrow 
the existing Government of India 


go 


their best that 


have for 
Government itself. From the time 
Macaulay wrote his famous Minute 
to this, it is the presence of the 
British in India that has given the 
progressive politician his - chance. 
His real enemies are the strongly 


ally 


entrenched religious and class 
interests. The British may have 
found it convenient sometimes to 
play them off against one another 
but that is not the whole truth. In 
China it took two decades and the 
threat of Japanese invasion to unite 
a much more homogeneous people. 
With India divided as it is, the 
best assurance of peaceful change 
is the continued presence of the 
British—no longer, however, as 
masters but as stewards account- 
able to the people till such time as 
the people can take over. 

In the passage from the old to 
the new, something will be lost; 
but Hinduism has before now 
shown its capacity to take into itself 
and transform the most diverse 
elements from without. As I began, 
so I would end by emphasising the 
oddity of the Indian mind, its 
inveterate other-worldliness—in a 
word, its mysticism. Gandhi, not 
Nehru, is representative of it. Two 
centuries of contact with the West 
have changed it but little and it may 
yet confound the wisdom of the 
Marxists. There 
story told by Sir George Birdwood 
(father of Lord Birdwood) of a 
group of peasants who once clubbed 
together to buy a steam tractor for 
working their fields. After some 
trial of the new method they went 
back to the more homely and 
familiar wooden plough. The trac- 
tor, however, was not forgotten. It 
was left standing there, derelict 
but—deified. Every morning the 
peasants would bring offerings of 
flowers and make their puja 
(prayers) to it. That story may 
serve both as a warning and a 
challenge to the builders of 
India’s to-morrow. 
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Two Parables 
J. H. WATSON 


If Jesus had been living in the 
twentieth century he would never 
have spoken in parables, for in our- 
day a parable has come to mean a 
story from, which we are free to 
take whatever meaning we please, 
and however pleasant this freedom 
may be it is not the best guarantee- 
of the truth. Weall know the 
prodigals, as we know forgiving 
mothers (fathers are now some- 
what under-emphasised until such 
times as they don patriarchal male- 
ness again) and the elder brothers 
are ever with us. Indeed, the elders 
we identify -ourselves with; those: 
who have. lived virtuous lives with- 
out reward are the generality, but 
the virtue has little meaning com- 
pared with the absence of reward.- 
Virtue -unrewarded is our swan 
song, our lament. We are aware of 
our own virtue and exude it as an. 
egg suggests meat, virtue slightly. 
stale, almost rotten, with a faint 
stink. So conscious are we of this 
that, apart from a sneaking notion 
that the prodigal had the best ‘of 
the bargain, living the’ kind of life 
we most of us hanker after—the:' 
flesh pots .are very sweet to the 
virtuous—our sympathy goes out 
fo the, elder. brother. He, poor 
soul, working all those days. with- 
out a feast--obviously the kind of 
mortal who warms not. the -cockles 
of any man’s heart, dnd certainly: 
competent to leave a: woman’s uù- 
moved, but a first-class: bureau- 
cratic time-server,: bowel-less’ and 
without pity,; on whom empires 
are built and who scratch the earth 
to provide bread for mankind. Do” 
we not know them? Do" they not, 
abound: in our day, as they .no 
doubt always abounded, men who 
at the first. thought or hint’ of such’ 
an unbusinesslike proceeding ab 
investments which yield no divi- 
dends ‘croak’ out their niggling 
B* 
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` protest? Yet one should pity them: 


men who are so dead to life that a 
manifestation of. generosity is 
something clean outside their com- 


‘ prehension... We can’ muse’ about 


them, thinking of. the splendid little 
Nazis they could become, hailing 
black-shirted Musso, trampling on 
life to cover their own barrenness 
and giving intellectual justification 
for their own impotence. -The mar- 
vel is that. we see the mass.man. as 
a phenomenon; a new phase,. and 
here was Jesus smiting the germ of 
it hip and thigh two thousand 
years ago. ` : 
Fathers are enigmas. We never 
know much about them: A. son 
comes easy, and daughters are on 
every man’s lap. Even the mothers 
get'chapters to themselves, but let 
a son become a father and bang 
goes a little tuppence so far as his- 
tory goes, unless,: of course, he 
indulges in prodigality at fifty, 
which then gives him full length 
plays all to himself. We know 
nothing of the prodigal’s father ex- 
cept that he was apparently father 
and mother to his sons, probably a 
widower, which accounts for his 
role in the story. A grand man 
this, who could let his son go from 
him without bitterness, seeing at 
the first glance what his son. had 
been through, what he had suffered 
and how ‘much he was genuinely 
repentant. Obviously .a man of 
breadth and imagination, of under- 
standing and pity, buthnot a fool, 
not soft nor whining, and firm to 
withstand hardness of: heart. How 
the heart of the man must: have 
gone out to his son im the: dark! 
days, thinking of the prodigal in 
bitter. times; and leaping with joy 
at his return! The prodigal was a 
great way off when his father saw 
him, and the great compassion of 
the man made him run to fall on 
his neck. and kiss. him. It’s a-won- 
derful picture—and we can hear 
the old man, after being so troubled, 
cry out to the servants“ to bring 
forth the’ best robe, and’ put it 
gr 
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on him, and a ring on his finger 
and shoes on his feet, not because 
he had been profligate, not to con- 
done loose and riotous living, but 
because his son had been dead and 
was alive again, lost and was 
found. We can imagine the joy in 
a household which had been pre- 
occupied with the daily drudgery, 
a house once given up to an ordi- 
nary existence, now redeemed by a 
wave of forgiveness and gener- 
osity. The very servants would be 
fulfilled in this scene; a gladness 
pervaded the air: so much so that 
when the elder brother returned 
from his labours without a ripple 
of excitement, and asked the 
reason of the stit of expectancy, a 
servant answered that his brother 
had come and the fatted calf had 
been killed, just because the 
brother was safe and sound. It 
was a strange necessity in the 
mind of the elder brother. It 
angered him. He, the model son 
who had never known what it was 
to go from the father, who had 
never given a thought to the prodi- 
gal, never been moved with tender- 
ness for the wayward or pity for 
the suffering, but who regarded 
profligacy as a thing to bring down 
fire-and brimstone; we know these 


men, like the poor, they are’ with- 


us always. What thought can they 
have for life? 

Only a loving father could say 
magnanimously that the elder had 
been with) him always, never 
strayed, and that all he had was 
his tf-he chose to see it. Then the 
gentle reproof: ‘‘For this thy 
brother was dead and is alive 
again; was lost and is found.” 


Meet indeed that they make merry . 


and be glad. But the elder brother 
had never even had a kid killed 
for him and his friends, never 
feasted, therefore didn’t know the 
virtue of fasting. Poor lost soul, 


to be ever in the bosom of the 


father and know it not. Never be 
lost except to life. This was a hard 
gospel for him, a gospel his kind 


ga * 


- food. 


_ Surfeit and famine, 





seldom accept. We leave him to go 
on his way, unimaginative and un- 
moved. : There was: nothing of the 
kingdom of heaven about him. No 
generous spirit animating the dour- 
ness, no love to quicken his being. 

This story is enacted daily if we 


can see it. Nowadays it is the 
daughters who inspire the feasts 
and forgiveness, the women who 
trust to the adventurous spirit and 
pit themselves against a hard 
world. All men are brothers, elder 
brothers, bewildered and angry 
that a fuss should be made of re- 
pentance, for man has ceased to 
commit the sins which called for 
sincere repentance. It is so easy to 
establish justification for passionate 
sinning, and‘hard to know that the 
sins of omission need a greater 
and larger conscience. It was his 
young hot life which sent the 
prodigal away in search of a mean- 
ing to life and mortality. On his 
pulses he discovered that the mean- 
ing is not to be found in the flesh 
pots; that the only thing in them 
was a negation of all he aspired to. 
The famine which drove him to 
eat of the husks that the swine did 
eat was more than a shortage of 
Famine comes inevitably 
after a period of riotous living. 


‘Wasting one’s substance is alien 


to the give and take of living. 
feasts and 
fasting: there is an essential 
difference between the two. The 
yielding up of our whole self to 
whatever desire motivates us re- 
deems man in a strange: way, for 
there comes a time when the re- 
action to one thing compels us 
into its contrary. Eating with the 
swine was a final degradation to a 
Jew, and only the finality of it 
brings pause, and swings us into 
another direction. A newness born 
of humility comes upon men. Once 
we know that we are like to the 
beasts that perish we see clearly 
the need for a complete surrender 
to the father, and here we have the 
promise, the knowledge that the 











servants of the father have bread 
enongh and to spare while we 
perish of hunger; but it was as 
much the warm bosom of a loving 
father as the thought of a heavily 
laden table which brings home the 
prodigal. 

‘The parables were told to con- 
vey the meaning of the Kingdom 
of Heaven to those who could be- 
come little children. To imaginė, 
as some imagine, that any one’ of 
the three protagonists represented 
the kingdom is to make mockery 
of what Jesus tried to say. Jesus 
was realistic even in his mysticism. 
We can call the parables homely, 
for they are all of a piece with the 
experiences of the humblest of 
persons. The woman sweeping her 
house for the lost silver. And for 
stark realism, a passage comes to 
mind which startles us with its 
fearless honesty. ‘‘Or what king, 
going to make war against another 
king, sitteth not down first, and 
consulteth whether he be able ‘with 


ten thousand to meet him that. 


cometh against him with twenty 
thousand? Or else, while the other 
is yet a great way off, he sendeth 
an embassage, and desireth con- 
ditions of peace.” Simple know- 
ledge together 
standing of practical politics. 
When we know something of the 
problems inherent in living one 
with another we learn much of the 
problems of the relationships be- 
tween nations. But why is it that 
Bible-reading is a thing of the 
past, as it undoubtedly is? 

The present wearisome con- 
dition of humanity is far more 
concerned with analysis of its own 
condition than the desire to break 
away from that condition. A reach- 
ing out to a new order of things 
demands nothing less than an 
understanding of the Kingdom im- 
plicit in all the parables. We have 
,analysed ourselves until nothing 
but a smelling corpse remains. 
One can imagine the fruitful field 
the prodigal: son’ would have pre- 


now, 


with an under-, 
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sented to Freud if he had stayed 
in his sty, meditating on his con- 
dition, surveying all the possibili- 
ties, and sinking into putrescent 
flesh for further delight in the 
experiment of how far man can 
sink. Jesus quickly calls a halt. So 
far shall man go and no further, 
for the time for redemption is 
at this moment, and we 
either seize upon it or perish. Once 


the decision is made the way is 
simple, though hard. Jesus be- 


lieved that even the Pharisees 
could be shown the way to salva- 
tion by a parable, the most baffling 
of all unless we realise its appeal 
to pharisaic thinking. They were 
lovers of money, and had to be 


taught in money terms. 


§ 


The unjust steward made him- 
self friend to the mammon of un- 
righteousness, and when.he failed, 
as fail he must, they were pre- 
pared to have him in their own 
habitations. There is no evidence 
that he was dishonest before giv- 
ing an account of his stewardship. 
He was accused, but he may have 
been accused falsely. Two things 
he could not do, but the third way 


- was open, and he took it, to our 


bewilderment, until we remember 
that this man made no pretence to 
righteousness but was faithful to 
the things he knew of, and on that 
account alone Jesus commends his 
faithfulness: for he that is faithful 
in that which is least is faithful 
also in much. A sting in the tail 
for this disciples, to be warned 
that the children of this world are 
more faithful to their creed than 
the children of light. Wiser! A 
different kind of wisdom, no 
doubt. We have met these men. 
Successful business, men who have 
earned a peculiar respect in that 
they have witnessed for their own 
kind of truth. It occasions no sur- 
prise when we recall. men of 
worldly wisdom. who’ take the 
punishment of the law in response 
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to the necessity of their own accep- 
ted law. Lesser men, responding 
to a lesser necessity, but faithful 
to that which they know. This 
parable is an indictment of those of 
us who pay lip service to a higher 


law. The entire plea is for a 
deeper realisation of the need of 
faithfulness. The harlot was par- 
doned because she had loved much. 
The steward was commended by 
his lord on his wisdom. But. we 
cannot serve God and mammon. 
It is not fair to either! 

Two parables, one giving judg- 
ment on the kingdom of man; the 
other giving the clue to the King- 
dom of Heaven. Choose you this 
day whom you will serve. Alas, 
we cannot make up our minds to 
serve either. Allegiance to the 
essence of generous humility ex- 
pressed in the person of Jesus is 
gone from us: obedience to the 
judgment of ‘man cannot be in- 
voked without the use of force. 
We see it on every hand, in run- 
ning a house, in affairs of state. 
We can organise our work to the 
minimum of discomfort so long as 
the threat of force puts fear into 
our hearts, but the fear of the 
Lord which is the beginning of 
wisdom has been purged from our 
lives and a benevolent old gentle- 
man substituted. We possess 
neither the power of hate nor the 
power of love. Sin has become 
respectable along with religion, so 
that now We fear no man except 
one with a bomb, and then it is the 
bomb: we fear, while God is just 
left out of the picture. Yet 
curiously enough one still has hope 
of a renascence of the imagination 
which will teach men that the 
parables were not told in vain, for 
if there were no hope there would 
be no purpose and without pur- 
pose we are better dead; indeed, 
we are dead... 

If we are without belief in man 
or God, we must pick up a clue 
from little children, learn ‘some- 
thing from their delight, their 
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wonder and laughter. If only we 
would cease to poison the springs 
of life for them we could accept 
our own futility with some tinge 
of peace. As it is, we must be 
purged by suffering. Not -the 
things which man can do to us, 
but the things we must endure in 
our own consciousness are the 
kind of thing which will redeem 
us. It should be on our con- 
science that we alone have for- 
saken the way of peace and 
allowed war to come into the 
world, and that we have the 
glorious. opportunity of under- 
standing what is implied by peace. 
If we take to heart the lesson of 
the parables so that we can show 
a hungry world a clue to a new 
way of living, a time will come 
when the world is ripe for the mes- 
sage. The task is going to require 
all a man has. We must welcome 
the prodigals with feasting and 
forgiveness, and leave the 
stewards to the judgment of their 


-own kind. 


From a Notebook 


The silent things of earth speak 
truth, manifesting in growth, and 
shape, and gesture, the wisdom of 
life. And sometimes we listen and 
understand with an intuition that 
is older than words; and sometimes 
we are as bodies which hear and 
see and touch, but have no sense 
to name the symbols of sensation. 
It is from these impercipient 
meetings that we come to desire a 
wilful command over experience; 
to make communion a mechanism, 
a method, a formula. But we may 
learn from our languishment to be 
glad that the mutual moment is 
gifted; even as life is a gift. 
Neither in the name of disin- 
terestedness, nor in the name of 
holiness, can life be tyrannised; 
and this knowledge is wisdom’s joy. 


WILLIAM ASCOT. 
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The Artist and the Community 


W. B. WORDSWORTH 


I want to consider this subject 
both as it relates to the small body 
of like-minded people” who are 


living in community in order to. 
‘witness to the kind of principles 


which they believe would lead to a 
better order of society, and also as 
it relates to the artist and the com- 
munity in the widest sense of that 
word. Within the small emer 
of like-minded people one has mu 
of the problem of the artist in his 
relation to society as a wholé 
stated, though not by any means 
necessarily solved. 

As Eric’ Gil has pointed out, 
one of the main symptoms of the 
disease from which modern society 
is suffering is that the artist is 
looked upon as the exception rather 
than the rule. Every man should be 
a craftsman at his particular work ; 
should be able to take’ a pride in it 
for its own. sake, and not use it as 
a means to’ an end. The greatest 
curse of Capitalism is that it 
equates intrinsic value with the 
profit.. motive. The successful man 
is not the one who produces a need- 


ful article in the best and cheapest. 


form, ‘but the one’ whose bank 
balance is at the highest figure. 
No socialism that does not incul- 
cate continuously as one of its basic 


principles that production must be’ 


for use and not for profit is ever 
going to build the better world of 
which we hear so much. If use 
rather than profit were made the 
criterion of production then a vast 
quantity of unnecessary labour 
would be done away with. It would 
therefore be possible very greatly, 
to reduce working hours for ‘the 
population as a whole, but every 
able-bodied person should be ex- 
pected to give a proportion of his 
time to productive work of some 
sort. At the same time no mañ 
should be expected to do work ‘in 


which he cannot take a pride as a. 


person ; 


in. many ways the most 
important of the Archbishop’s five 
‘points is the fourth :— ‘‘The sense 
of Divine vocation must be restored 
to..man’s daily work.’’: This prin- 
ciple cuts right to the root of the 
modern industrial system, .for there 
can be no sense of vocation in a 
merely mechanical job which is 
done simply as a means of earning 
a living. The only work for an 
adult person to do with a sense of 
vocation is that which is creative, 
either .directly or indirectly; which 
is the attitude of the artist to his 
work. ; 

How does all this affect the artist 
in his relations to the community? 

Firstly no true artist can com- 
pletely detach himself from the so- 
ciety, in which he lives. It must give 
to him, as surely as. he must give 
to it, for art is not an escape from 
life, but is in itself the means to 
more abundant life. If the state of 
society is unhealthy then this will 
react on the artist, and prevent him 
from fulfilling himself. It does not 
follow that the artist need of neces: - 
sity be concerned in politics; he is 
concerned with the ultimate reali- 
ties of man’s nature and his rela- 
tion with the universe—as politics 
should be also. But art is concerned 
with giving the artist’s perceptions 
of these realitiés - form- in space 
and time, and therefore the artist’s 
environment does matter, not only 
in the opportunities which it may 
give or deny to the individual artist 
of coming into contact with and 
being made aware of these realities, 
but also in the effect which it has 
on the particular form which his art 
takes. To some extent the laws of 
supply and demand govern art as 
well as industry. 

If we turn now to the considera- 
tion of the more particular problem 
of the artist in a community, we 


shall ‘find a further/illustration of 
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the vocational aspect of man’s daily 
work, and its importance in rela- 
tion to the artist’s place in society. 
I have said above that the artist 
must not be regarded as an excep- 
tional or abnormal individual. Every 
fully developed person has some 
form of artistic instinct, though the 
form it takes can vary from car- 
pentry or cooking to writing poetry 
or music. The essential point to 
remember is that the artist is the 
creator, and the creative instinct is 
the highest—-because the most. God- 


like—of which man is possessed.. 


So that if a community does not 
encourage the artist to pursue his 
art, it is not a way of life which is 
true to nature at its best, and there- 
fore cannot claim to be a valid 
and constructive contribution to the 
creation of a new order. There is 
not any one solution of the artist’s 
relation to a community, because 
the problem varies both with the 
individuals and the particular art 
concerned. But there are certain 
general principles which can be 
stated. To take the artist’s point 
of view first, he has the right to 
demand that he should be granted 
time and space in which to practise 
his art. I do not think he should 
wait for an inspiration and then go 


off to work it out. Inspiration is. 


much more the result of regular 
and painstaking work, than the 
sudden flash out of the blue which 
the romantically minded imagine. 
So the first essential is that the 
members of a community should 
recognise that the best service 
which each can give to the whole 
is to produce the best work of 
which he is capable, in whatever 
sphere this is, even though it may 
not be of immediate practical use 
to the other members. If a com- 
munity is to allow its members the 
time necessary for the fulfilment of 
this ideal, it obviously cannot ex- 
pect to produce such efficient results 
from the economic point of view, 
in relation to its ne as it 
otherwise would; but I think the 
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community certainly has the right 
to expect that the artist should 
share with all members any pro- 
ceeds which come to him from the 
exercise of his art in the outside 
world. If he takes time from the 
community in order to follow his 
vocation, he does it because it is _ 
his vocation, and not because he 

wishes to make a profit, so he can 
hardly refuse to share what he 
gains by means of his vocation. 


‘However this is hardly likely to 


amount to much, and I think that 
a community which decides to allow 
its artists to follow their art will 
inevitably suffer some reduction in’ 
the material standard of living and 
comfort. As long as this is recog- 
nised and agreed on at the start 
all should be well; no true artist 
will mind a sacrifice of comfort 
which enables him to follow his art. 

If a community is really concerned 
with creati an example of a 
peaceful way of life, it will certainly 
need to avoid in itself one of the 
main causes of war—the putting 
first of material rather than spiri- 
tual values. 

On the other hand, what can the 
community fairly ask from the 
artist? No more and no less than 
it can ask from any member, i.e., 
that he should give of his best to 
whatever work he is doing, that he 
should be tolerant of other people’s 
idiosyncrasies without indulging his 
own, that he should not think that 
because he is an artist he is deserv- 
ing of special treatment. It is per- 
haps just at this point that the dis- 
cipline of living in a community is 
of extreme value to the artist, who 
can easily become too much of an 
individualist, for if he is to make 
any sort of success of his life in a 
community he must learn that other. 
people are of equal value and de- 
serve just as much consideration as 
he does himself. 
` Art, as I have said above, is not 
an escape from life, and communi 
also must not be an escape. It must 
be the attempt consciously to un- 


` derstand and so to control the art 


of living together in brotherhood 
and peace; just as art is the 
attempt to control and discipline 
one’s material means of expression, 
until it corresponds as much as is 
possible within its inherent nature 
to one’s intuitions of truth and 
beauty. Thus a community can be 
the means by which an artist 
broadens and deepens his under- 
standing of life. Even in its frustra- 
tions and failures it can be the 
means to a truer understanding of 
human nature, for art is truth as 
well as beauty, and it must flinch 
from nothing. But in times like 
these the artist needs most to have 
his faith strengthened, and if com- 
munity cannot do this for him, if 
it cannot make him see the spark 
of goodness and heroism in man 
beneath the folly and the selfish- 
ness, then community is not for 
him nor he for community. What 
matters most in the artist as a man, 
is that he should be sensitive, that 
he should have an ‘‘experiencing 
nature,’’? and be capable of assimi- 
lating and so growing by means of 
his experience. If an artist is able 
to digest all manner of different 
kinds of experience, then he will 
have the capacity to grow, for ex- 
perience is the food of growth. If 
he has not within him this capacity 
for growth then he is doomed to 
the spiritual death which is self- 
repetition; he can never reach 
maturity. F 

Within its own sphere of refer- 
ence each work of art must strive 
for perfection, which is not an un- 
attainable ideal. A work of art is 
perfect in this sense when no con- 
ceivable alteration either of plan or 
detail is possible which would be 
an improvement. This standard of 
perfection is quite independent of 
time, and is as applicable to a 
Greek drama as to the most up-to- 
date poem or picture. Whether per- 
fection is also attainable in human 
life is a question too vast to con- 
sider here. But it is worth calling 
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attention to that mysterious com- 
mand of Christ to His disciples, 
“Be ye therefore perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect’’—one 
of the most terrifying sayings in 
the Gospels when one considers 
how far human nature falls short 
of perfection. I suppose that it can 
only mean what it means in relation 
to art; perfect use of the finite and 
limited talents and resources of the 
individual, within the framework of 
his outward circumstances. And as 
with art, so in life, the capacity for 
a more mature and deeper level of 
perfection grows with concentra- 
tion and use. 

The question of the relation be- 
tween art and life lies at the root 
of the whole question. of the artist 
in the community. It is often said 
of the artist that in his personal 
relationships he does not show the 
same craving for beauty as in his 
art. It is a natural condition of 
the creative instinct to think that 
the contribution which the creator 
makes is of unique value to society, 
whether the result is a book or a 
baby, for no one would go through 
the struggles necessary to produce 
a new life without a conviction that 
the result had some intrinsic value. 
‘When this conviction grows until 
it excludes the contributions of 
others, it becomes irrational; that 
is self-centred, and selfish. But 
any artist who contains the seeds 
of growth, must also have the 
humility which comes. from realis- 
ing how far short his work falls of 
what he would have it. (This is not 
the same as a failure to achieve 
perfection within the limits of an 
individual work, it is rather the 
sense of perfection at a more all- 
inclusive level.) This humility of 
the true artist is anything but the 
capacity to suffer fools gladly, and 
anyone who is surprised if the big 
artist is pretty ruthless with small- 
mindedness and hypocrisy, is likely 
to prove the truth of this statement 
to his own dissatisfaction. 

But the artist. who is to live in a 
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community must be concerned also 
with the art of living; this, if it 
does not take too much energy 
away from the pursuit of his art 
is wholly good for him. For life 
and art are not the unrelated things 


which it is fashionable in some 
quarters to pretend they are. As the 
intention of a man’s life is, so will 
his art be. He has more chance of 
achieving his intention in the realm 
of art than of life, because it is 
more nearly under his control, for 
life ‘consists of ‘the relationship of 
persons with independent wills of 
their own. ‘But it is just by means 
of this relationship of persons that 
a man grows, and growth is the 
‘basic principle of art as of life— 
rather it ts life, and it is art. f 

Any artist who is to excel needs 
the physical gifts which are essen- 
tial to the mastery of his medium— 
capacities . which can never be 
taught if they:are lacking, though 
they develop with use and atrophy 
without it. Beyond these he needs the 
power of imagination, and of trans- 
lating his intuitions into the terms 
of his art.: Beyond this again he 
needs to be sensitive, to be able to 
receive (but not be thrown off his 
balance by) all the varying stimuli 
of the external world. And finally 
he needs faith in life—otherwise he 
is condemned to the cynical dis- 
integration and despairing experi- 
ment which: was the mark of the 
art which followed the last war. It 
is in helping him to achieve a faith 
in life which is founded on experi- 
ence rather than on a vague and 
woolly idealism, that community 
has most value for the artist. If it 
is to do this for him there is need 
of sympathetic understanding on 
both ‘sides; the process -of gaining 
this understanding can be. of in- 
estimable value both to the artist 
and to the community, and if these 
rather random remarks stimulate 
thought and discussion on the 
whole question, they will have 
served their purpose. l 
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Oriental About-Turn 


JACK COMMON 


As far-as one can make out 
from those who have been on the 
spot and have taken photographs, 
or thought cinematographically (as 
the habit is), Japs are just this: 
about two hundred chunky little 
light-brown men doing -things at 
the double. We saw that short- 
kneed trot in the news-reels of 
Chapei. When Pekin fell, the 
leisurely streets of the Forbidden 
City saw that same two hundred 
making every afternoon for the 
brothel—at the double. They 
doubled down the high road of 
Hanoy, into Burma, into Malaya. 
A lot of them get crushed. They lie 
all broken and burst in Chinese 
cane-fields and  rice-puddles, in 
jungles and on glaring highways, 
making the last knee-lift clumsily 
like a wrecked spider. But what’s 
death in lots of two hundred? 
Going cheap, gone, and more trot- 
ting up. Men drilled in numbers 
move at an instinct, their will un- 
impaired by casualty-and thus they 


` appear to have a petty remorseless- 


ness of purpose, though they don’t 
know the purpose and are busily 
blind to the end. n 
- Mind: you, we probably grant to 
these ants of the east far more 
perfection of anthood than they 
actually have. They look like a 
sergeant-major’s dream and dif- 
ferent from our own conscripts 
because nothing in their ranks 
suggests-our Harry; there are no 
civilian vestiges, we think. More- 
over, we like to imagine that we 
only took up the ant stunt inthe 
exceptional circumstances of war, 
and then but for the duration. 
Whereas Japs are obviously born 
to it. And as there’s something to 
that, maybe, let’s see how much 
and what. 

Modern Japan is built to a plan. 
The reason for the plan was a 
desire on the part of this people 














to escape the fate of other. coloured 
peoples, which was exploitation by 
white imperialism, and a belief that 
the only method of achieving this 
escape was by themselves becom- 
ing a typical white imperialism. 
But they haven’t, says we. For our 
- own view of our own imperialism 
is that it’s a bit of a shame really 
and not truly representative of us 
at our best. We think first of our 
revolutionary glories as they were 
in the beginning, and not of the 
end-product which the Jap saw 
most of. We are essentially (says 
we) a democratic, individualistic, 
freedom-loving people. It is by 
these things that we became great, 
and these. things we always in- 
tended to give to the Asiatic and 
the African when he and.the time 
was ripe for them. Thus our 
idealism. Japan doesn’t get-it. Their 
realism sees plain that white mas- 
tery was based on battleships, 
excellently organised communica- 
tions and a trained will to win. All 
else is eyewash. So concrete is this 
‘realism that very often we believe 
in it ourselves, only not hearty-like, 
for that is not what we wanted to 
believe in and we come to it in a 
mood of disenchantment and hang: 
over. 

So you can’t blame the Japanesé 
much. They and we react to the 
same stresses. Our free-ranging 
democratic - individualist spirit 
changed’ into the bitterest im- 
perialism when it: gained practical 
domination over the immense lands 
and islands of the Orient. The best 
of our policies and politicians were 
necessarily two-faced according to 
whether they looked west or east. 
They say that Queen Mary thought 
they’d ‘find ‘‘Calais’’ written on her 
heart when she ‘died. When the 
English ruling class dies, you'll 
find ‘‘India’’ written on their 
hearts. For the sake of India they 
have, in every generation, denied 
their birthright of belief; because 
they dare not leave hold of India, 
their words of faith were always 
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part lies; because so many of their 
number were Anglo-Indian, they 
grew out of sympathy with their own 
countrymen and were tempted to 
try oriental methods of government 
in their native land; because a 
whole lot of the wealth of the east 
took the form of strange stews. 
such as tea and cocoa, they abetted 
the concomitant manias of tem- 
perance by so taxing..beer and 
whisky that nowadays it is nearly 
impossible to keep up ordinary 
British stamina. In every decade 
you read the monotonous story of 
democracy denied. There is the stir 
of the people; they throw up a 


-party and leaders; things look 


lively; then the leaders are con- 
fronted with empire; democracy 
thins in their minds before the im- 
possibility of giving up the imperial 
profits; they are disembowelled of 
belief. And all the. time imperial 
administration accumulates.-in the 
upper ranks of society great knots. 
of political deadheads and big-stick 
men. You can’t shift them, by no 
means; and therefore as their con- 
tinual presence is what the eastern 
eye sees most of when. it contem- 
plates the majesty of Britain, their 
opinions appear to be our true and 
final policy. 

Y' Suppose we believed that our 
selves. There’d be a British dun- 
derheadedness ‘of unprecedented 


drive, ruthless in the force of the 


youth behind it and oiled at the bad 
turns by the-idealism'sacrificed to 
it. Such a force is precisely what 
Japan has been able to summon. 
Her history as a modern state is 
like a very simplified caricature of 
the rise of Britain. She lies islanded 
and small just beyond a great con- 
tinent; when the strongest power 
on that continent (Russia) sent an 
Armada against her, it came to 
utter ruin in the straits of 
Tsushima;° since then Japan has. 
groomed herself for the role of 
Mistress of the Eastern Seas; she 
has a great merchant ‘class, like 
ours, and yet, like ours, they are 
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mostly content to leave the political 
administration of their markets to 
a fighting aristocracy; she has a 
job, and nature fits her for it; and 
her job is to police the east against 
western encroachment in the ser- 
vice of a Pax Japonica. As she may 
see herself, she is Britain with the 
frills off. 

Falling for this view by right 
and left great numbers of us think 
that the only way to beat Japs is 
to fling the frills off. The same 
parties thought similar about Nazis. 
Reductive realism ropes in one after 
another of the great world masses 
and everywhere they start up into 
columns of armed coolies, each in 
his kind becoming near enough two 
hundred chunky little light-brown 
men doing things at the double. 
Soon there will be no people that 
is not conscripted: to these co- 
ordinate gymnastics. Nothing out 
of uniform, ‘nothing heterogeneous, 
nothing sprawling an easy content 
in a world of its own. The interna- 
tional war effort will then have 
reached completion. We wait until 
the worst man, or the best unit, 
wins and so all fall down. The sur- 


viving army, whichever it is, with: 


its attendant fifth columns and 
‘fellow-travellers proceeds to order 


all the vanquished to drudgery at 


the double, and sits back into such 
luxury as no Cæsar ever knew. 

That is the future of reductive 
realism. And, mind you, so hellish 
is the state of any divided world 
now, plenty of folk would sooner 
see that than anarchy. Better a 
forced cohesion than none, they 
think. If men cannot live as bro- 

_ thers under their own accepted law, 
let them answer as numbers under 
order at least. Which shows the 
Stress of the times like, and what 
a whirlpool power it is that’s suck- 
ing you. 

‘Meantime what happens to the 
did revolutionary idealism? Nobody 
has forgotten it even when it seems 
most squeezed out of the picture. 
But the one thing everyone wanted 
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to know about it was, could it 
fight? When the Russians fought 
so well in its name, my word what 
a whoop went round the world! 
None of the sweeping victories of 
fascism ever touched the human 
core as this matter of Russian resis- 
tance did. For in those victories it 
is impossible to see a triumph of 
manhood. The armed coolies win, 
yes, but it is the sort of victory 


which Standard Oil, or Allied. 
Newspapers, or I.K. Farben- 
Industrie might win. You can’t 


somehow think there’s a celebra- 
tion in it. It is too much an end in 
‘itself. Men must not buy victory at 
the cost of being incapable of any- 
thing but victory. Such a thing was 
always possible, and now and then 
we find the remains of such pur- 
chases: huge armour-plated crea- 
tures from the age of purely 
biological ingenuity who have sun 

invincible and helpless into a pre- 
historic bog; Egyptian pyramids 
and Norman castles and systems of 
philosophy, classical fugues and 
court etiquettes. They all represent 
cul de sacs of the perfect will to 
power. All that is strong and ex- 
travagant in the human soul fears 
the trick by which weakness be- 
comes augmented in form and holds 


. its petty end unshiftable two inches 


before the general vision. 

When fascism wins, there is no 
relief. It-is a triumph of organisa- 
tion, of mechanism, of reduction; it . 
is one for the house. There is after 
it the perpetuation to pointlessness 
of the antics of -war—even if no 
war. Another population acquires 
armed lizardry and learns the uni- 
son of treadmill steps. But if revo- 


lutionary idealism wins, no man 


can say what’s next. That is why 
to-day the chief symbol for all the 
indefinable hopes of many peoples 
is the word ‘‘Russia’’—idealism’s 
fist. It is in the name of Russia that 
our own workers work. The official 
alliance between Britain and Russia 
is the only argument now which 
has any chance of persuading India 
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to defend herself. against the 
Japanese threat. The situation 
gives us a chance to come full 
circle. In the east we first lost our 
revolutionary idealism. We raised 
up there a realistic imperialism as 
a sort of Mr. Hyde continually 
mocking our home sentiments. 
Soon there were other and rival 
Mr. Hydes, until British idealism 
became a poor ghost haunted by 
flesh-and-blood apparitions. Now 
we have reached a point when we 
are in danger of being chased out 
of the east altogether by sheer 
i naked imperialism, and as the last 
battle approaches our best hope is 
not the realism to which we’ve 
attempted in vain to reduce our- 
selves but that same revolutionary 
idealism which originally we failed 
to show to the eastern peoples. 
Malaya fell partly because the 
' Malays would not fight for us. If 
the Indians do not fight for us, we 
go into the struggle menaced by a 
_ fifth column inconceivably larger 
| than any force we can muster. 
That would be nightmarish. No 
drilling of the British into dis- 
ciplined cooliedom and imitative 
Japhood ïs going to get round it. 
We have one hope; and that is, to 
throw the Anglo-Indian overboard 
at last, go into the fight under 
Congress command and supported 
by Russian propaganda. One act 
} of revolutionary sincerity and we 
have still a role in the east. We owe 
it there. And, by god, wouldn’t the 
west wake up at the sight of it. 








“The cruellest Portent that has 
risen into created Space these ten 
centuries: let us hail it, with awe- 
struck repentant hearts, as the 
voice once more of a God, though 
of one in wrath. Blessed be the 
God's-voice; for it is true, and 
Falsehoods have to cease before it! 
But for that same preternatural, 
quasi-infernal Portent, one could 
not know what to make of this 
wretched world, in these days, at 
all.” ` (Carlyle, 1842.) 
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THIS DARK APRIL 


I 

Are not our wintry memories here 
Though April is abroad? 

The dead are walking everywhere 
Wearing the world for shroud. 


The shadow in a lovely place 

Falls from untimely ruth; 

The recognition of a face 

Grown ageless in its youth. 

From this dark April, now in leaf 

With promise and with doom, 

What shall our brotherhood of 
grief 

For heritage assume? 


How like a prophet stands the hill 
In certainty of faith: 

His words of flowering stone reveal 
The law of life and death. 


Out of his resurrected grace 

No maledictions speak: 

The judgments which are on his 
face 

Are shadows of our wreck. 

By our own deed the scourge is 
bound 

Upon the hand of life: 

Our condemnation is the wound, 


‘And our confession grief. 


Now at the flowering time of steel, 
The April of our wrath, 

How like a prophet stands the hill 
In certainty of faith. 


3 
Beauty is shaded by our grief; 
Our dust is on the bloom: 
With the returning of the leaf 
Our thoughts of blood come home. 


The stain which is upon the 
ground 

Is hidden from the eye: 

The bruise more deep than any 
wound 

Is in the memory. 


Are we not men of earth who take 
Joy from the sun’s caress; 
And being pardoned feel the ache 
Of unforgetfulness? 

WILLIAM SOUTAR 


Ior 
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LETTER FROM SAFETY 


How are you, boy? Winter’s an evil time: 

we curse at the drip of the tap and the funeral streets, 
but the mind’ is warm, so long as heart’s alive. 

We shall have summer again and not so long. 

The earth is good—I can ‘hear the crumbs in the clod 
open their lips a little like a girl in love, 


the rain making, the root’s furled potential 


lengthen its white excursion every evening. 


But what of yourself? The child’s fists of bracken 

will be rising before your letter, and green 

eggs be laid in the hedges. Look, the world 

lies and continues to hope, and the symbol of hope 

is laid in the hedges. But here are weasel’s prints 
crossing the snow—and those small feet 

cross our two minds, who watch such different stars 
and prowling under the nest make us two cling together. | 


And yes, you are happy: even butoher’s beasts 
must be alive to die, but not we upright 


_clock-faced citizens, set’to the same false time 
‘all equal, allt. unanimous, waiting the signal to clap 


the. ‘onjurer’ s ‘final swindle, strike together 


> “How right we are, how right we are.” Those chiines 


from the clock in the ruined house, the sole thing going, 
when hearts have stopped and life, but the clock goes on. 


In all our wandering, in all fee woods 
where ride follows on.ride, all similar masks 


. when night’s not far and five good miles to go— 


in all my pitiful letters out of safety 

which you will read with.the wind snatching your paper ` 
or your back to the truck’s side, sunned too hot to touch— 
or in your pocket unopened, under the sand— 

you hear the clock’s hand go, the weasel under the nest. ` 


Knowing too as you read that the bracken fists 


. are clenched salute to the sun, and'the soft feathers. 


moulded to the egg, expressing beautiful hope— 
what is the springtime in a land of pebbles? 
The upright man who pays for aeroplanes— 


. {one son shot down, but still he strikes in tune): 


props up his paper, drinks his tea, canvasses’ - 
the bombs on Lorient, the necessary blockade: 


` sotnewhere the bones are peeping through the skin 


and round the casualty’s. heads gather the boots 
inquisitive from higher up the-street,- 


© swimming, „Swimming; yes, but the tea is cold 
_ and Death indeed is an exotic beast 
- living abroad, having no’ permanent place 


among our island fauna. My son, my son. 


' But the clock strikes. Fell oe So no tears. 
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This spring.may grow strange flowers, and a wayward 
dentition of crosses. Look to yourself, boy, now: 

see virtue in inertness: let the griefs 

flow over us like wind, as the bracken bends 

under the wind and the water seeing no help. 

Where is the springtime in this sulfur country?- 

O now the rings of the tree that mark the years 
unspeaking shall be our lesson. . . . 


ALEX COMFORT. 





The War-Poetry of Edward Thomas 


ROBERT FAULDS 


Interest in the poetry of 
Edward Thomas, which in the 
nineteen-thirties. received its high- 
water-mark of appreciation, has 
suffered something of a decline 
since his biographers, Mr. Robert 
Eckert and Mr. John Moore, first 
focussed our attention on the more 
morbid details of his life. Thomas 
has become the poet of ‘‘nostalgia’’ 
(a deceptive word, unless one 
realises exactly what it is that 
Thomas was nostalgic for), and of 
the modern mal du siécle and sense 
of Time with its ‘‘dreary swift- 
ness,” under which so much post- 
war poetry is burdened. 
knows,” Thomas writes 


“‘October’’: 
Who knows? 
Some day I shall think this a happy 
day, £ 
And this mood by 
melancholy 
Shat no more blackened and obscurèd 
€. € . a 
This curious mingling of insight 
and despair, of happiness and un- 
fulfilment, is perfectly characteris- 
tic of Thomas, who speaks in one 
poem of a robin redbreast with its 
“‘sad songs of autumn mirth,” and 
in another—almost a twentieth- 


the name of 


century echo of John Keats—of, 


being “half in love with pain.” 
How wholly and ironically decep- 
tive, therefore, with all its false 
emphasis, on a directness of mood 
uite foreign to Thomas, is the 
title The Trumpet given to a recent 


“Who” 
in hiss: 


selection of his poems! Yet this 


false emphasis is valuable, at least, 
if it suggests something to us of 
thé immense influence of the last 
_war, with all its ‘‘drums and 
tramplings,’’ on Thomas’s poetic 
development. In a sense, indeed, 
Thomas is thé most outspoken, the 
most consistently patriotic poet of 
his generation: only his patriotism, 
being less direct, has been less 
heeded than that of his contem- 
poraries, and so far neglected for 
the more: obviously pastoral ele- 
ments in his work which he shares 
with Wordsworth and John Clare. 

Much has been written on the 
-subject of war-poetry in the past 
«twenty years. There have been 
‘““revaluations’’ of war poets (the 
relatively static poetry of the first 
world war, that 1s) from. Brooke to 
Flecker, and’ numberless antholo- 
gies whose interest has perhaps 
lain less in the -quality of their 
poets than in the war-consciousness 
of the present generation. On the 
whole, it is probably true to say 
that 'such poets have been over- 
praised: there is either a lapse into 
sentimentality, as with Rupert 
Brooke, or the introduction of 
matter quite foreign to the poet’s 
original impulse, as with Wilfred 
Owen’s rather unfortunate attempts 


-to bring home the ‘‘beastliness’’ 


and ‘“‘futility’? of war. Thomas 
could.. never have . written propa- 
ganda poetry; and in fact those of 
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his poems, like “A Private’? and 
“The Bugle,” which deal with the 
war directly, are among his least 
successful. With Thomas, the war 
is the background rather than the 
setting ; and it is, one feels, a back- 
ground infinitely more impressive 
than the propaganda of Owen, or 
even the brilliantly realistic sketches 

of Isaac Rosenberg with whose 
-© almost .god-like detachment from 
the brutalities of war, indeed, 
Thomas could have nothing in 
common, Only in one poem, ‘This 
is no case of petty right or wrong,” 
does Thomas expound his stand- 
point as a patriot; and it contains 
lines at least as representative of 
English patriotic feeling as the 
sonnets of Rupert Brooke. Beside 
Thomas’s- verse, these sonnets, 
well-worn and oft-quoted as they 
have become, must represent a 
reassuringly comfortable pose. The 
poem is worth quoting in full, if 
only for the singular clarity with 
which it expounds Thomas’s pecu- 
liar patriotism. 

This is no case of petty right or wrong 

That politicians or Dhi osophers 

Can judge. I hate not Germans, nor 

grow hot 
With love of Englishmen, 


newspapers. 
Beside my hate for one fat patriot 


to please 


My hatred of the Kaiser is love true :~, 


A kind of god, he is, banging a gong. 

But I have not to choose between the 
two, 

Or between. justice and injustice. Dinned 

With war and argument I read no more 

Than in the storm smoking along the 
wind 

Athwart the wood. Two witches’ caul- 
drons roar. 

From one the weather shall rise clear 
and gay; 

Out of the other England beautiful 

And like her mother that died yesterday. 

Little I know or care if, being dull, 

I shall miss something that historians 


Can rake out of e ashes when 
perchance 

The phoenix broods serene above their 
ken. 

But with the wisest and the meanest 
Englishmen 

I am one in crying, ‘‘God save England,” 
lest 

We lose what never slaves and cattle 
blessed. 
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The ages made her that made us from 
dust : 

She is all we know and live by, and we 
trust 

She is good and must endure, loving her 
80; 

And as we love ourselves we hate her 


foe. 
This is not, plainly, Thomas at 
his  best—the poem is over- 


rhetorical, and lacks the sureness 
of touch of his pastoral pieces, but 
at least it helps to show how much 
Thomas was indebted to the emo- 
tional stimulus of the war. It is to 
this that we owe the majority even 
of his descriptive poems; and in 
fact the war appears with greater 
frequency in his poetry than one 
would suspect from the number of 
direct allusions. It is not only that 
the poems express Thomas’s pecu- 
liar patriotism more fully than the 
war prose, with all its abundance 
of direct statement, could ever have 
done. Nearly all of his poems arose 
from the stress of the war years, 
the continual tension in which. 
Thomas’s life was lived from 1915 
onwards. His extraordinary pro- 
lificness as a poet between the years 
1914 and 1916 is, indeed, partly to 
be explained by the tension, the 
fear, as he himself admitted, of 
“cold steel,” of conditions which 
escaped” or 
condemned in their verse. The war 
environment, at any rate, was one 
which Thomas had no. "desire to 
escape; his acceptance “of it rings 
plainly enough in the poem just 
quoted, and in the: better-known 
“Lights Out.” And, as his prose- 
sketches of the time show, his 
acceptance of what so many of his 


contemporaries—Brooke, Sassoon, 
Hudson and the rest—had in 
various manners escaped, is from 


start to finish a realist’s; nor has 


‘the neurosis of so many of the 


poems much to do with conditions 
which, from 1915 onwards, he 
seems to have embraced with un- 
usual fervour. 

Thomas’s attitude to the war is 
made clear from his correspondence 











and from the war-time sketches 
collected posthumously under the 
title The Last Sheaf. Thomas did 
not, like so many of the younger 
generation of writers, welcome the 
outbreak of war: any form of 
militarism was repugnant to him, 
and even after he had left the train- 
ing camp for the Front, soldiering 
brought him. more disadvantages 
than advantages. It was some time 
before the war became a personal 
problem to ‘him at all; he thought 
first of joining Frost on his farm 
in New Hampshire; next of mak- 
ing a living with his war-sketches 
for the popular papers; and there 
was an incessant changing of plans 
before he finally decided to take a 
commission. This could hardly 
have been called a patriotic step on 
Thomas’s part; his motives for 
joining up were, in fact, those of 
realism rather than ‘patriotism: for, 
as his biographer, Mr. Eckert,’ 
points out, it was,only the fear of 
a German victory on the Western 
Front that induced him to fight at 
all. Thomas was neither a pacifist 
nor, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, a patriot. 

Beside my hate for one fat patriot 

My hatred of the Kaiser is love true. . . . 


And in fact Thomas’s patriotism 
was of a peculiar and, perhaps, the 
only justifiable kind. In an essay 
written in 43915 called ‘‘This 
England”? (a deceptive title), he 
ended with a passage which has 
since become famous, if indeed any 
of Thomas’s prose-works can be 
called famous: 


“I was deluged in a second stroke [he 
writes, with the Herefordshire orchard 
country in mind] by another thought, or 
something that overpowered thought. 
All I can tell is, it seemed to. me’ either 
that I had never loved England, or I 
had loved it foolishly, sesthetically, like a 
. slave, not having realised that it was not 
mine unless I were willing and prepared 
to die rather than leave it as Belgian 
women and old men and children had 
left their country. Something I had 
omitted. Something, I felt, had to 
be done before I could look’ again 
composedly at English landscape, at the 


` occasional : 
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` elms and poplars about -the houses, at 
. the purple-headed betony with its two 
. pairs of dark leaves and stiff stems, who 

stood sentinel among the grasses. . . .’” 


That, in essence, was the theme of 


-“This is no case.” As a patriot, 


Thomas is no less unmistakably 
a poet of the English countryside. 

Thomas’s patriotism arose 
directly from his love of the English 
countryside. Just as the scéne of 
his poems is unmistakably Eng- 
land—they are not so much nature 
poetry as poems descriptive of the 
English landscape—so, in his 
patriotic verse, he praises less by 


‘hortation than by mere description 


and enumeration. ‘‘She is all we 
know and live by. . . . And as we 
love ourselves we hate her foe’— 
this, then, was his real motive in 
fighting ; and. even when life in the 
army became most distasteful to 
him, he never lost sight.of it. There 
is no trace of false- sentiment in 
anything ‘that Thomas wrote about 
the war; on the contrary, what one 
finds in sketches like ‘‘It’s a long, 
long way” 'and ‘‘Tipperary’’ (both 
worth a reading, even in the pre- 
sent days of blitzes and dance- 
tunes) is this honesty and singleness 
of purpose; qualities very rare in 
work .of their -kind. 
Though intended as a reflection of 
patriotic feeling during the war 
years, they are something much 
more: they are also a commentary 
upon Thomas’s own war-poems. In 
describing the reaction of" others to 
the war, he:went, as usual, to the 
common people for information ; 
and it is’ characteristic of him that 
in most instances -his views should 
have coincided with theirs. 
There is yet another side to 
Thomas’s patriotism, and it has as 
much right to be noted as the real 
background of war during these 
years. It is that his reading had, 
the greater part of his life, been 
concerned with those writers whose 
work in one way or another was 
characteristically ‘‘English.’’ One 
remarks, for instance, that he went 
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to the Front with a copy of 
Cymbeline in his pocket—an admis- 
sion of “‘patriotism’’ more subtle 
than any of the direct statement of 
the poems; and he was in the habit, 
as a critic, of extolling the 
‘‘Englishness,’’ as he called it, of 
such poets as Clare and Frost, 
whose work was the living reflec- 
tion of the “Merry England” of 
his own verse. The writers best 
known and best loved by him were, 
in fact, those who had given a 
faithful picture of any one aspect 
of English country life. Walton, 
John Earle, Aubrey, Borrow and 
Cobbett, Richard Jefferies in The 
Amateur Poacher and Round a 
Great Estate; those tranquil, easy- 
pacing novels of the country where 
life seems as broad and unhurried 
as the lower reaches of a great 
river— these, rather than the 
patriots and pundits of the war 
years, constituted England for 
Thomas. In this sense, the whole 
body of his work is part of that 


“subtler patriotism’’ of which he 


speaks somewhere: it is ‘‘indirect 
praise” infinitely more powerful 
than his open avowals of patriotism. 
Even in what one can call 
Thomias’s openly patriotic verse, of 
the kind produced by his contem- 
poraries at three or four a penny, 
in the heroic or sentimental man- 
ner, there is less propaganda than 
plain, simple reporting. An example 
of this is the poem Thomas pub- 
lished in 1914 (Six Poems, by 
Edward Eastaway), “A Private.” 
This ploughman dead in battle slept out 
of doors 
Many a frozen night, and merrily 
Answered staid drinkers, good bedmen 
and all bores: i 
“At Mrs. Greenland’s Hawthorn Bush,” 
said he, 
“I slept.” None knew which bush. 
Above the town, 
Beyond ‘‘The Drover,” a hundred spot 
the down 


In Wiltshire. And where now at last 
he sleeps 

More sound in France—that too he 
secret keeps. 


Here, there is little beyond de- 
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scription-—the reader is left to draw 
what moral he will. To draw a 
Wordsworthian moral from the 
facts he reports was never 
Thomas’s practice as a poet. The 
war, for Thomas, was reflected less 
clearly in the abstract, in public 
evasion or propaganda, than in the 
silent reaction of the individual, 
and in particular the private con- 
flict he describes in “This is no 
case of petty right or wrong.” 

As a study of Thomas's prose 
during these last years shows, his 
preoccupations were far from being 
merely the background of the war. 
Precisely because his praise of the 
‘country was “more subtle” it dwelt 
less on the reality sharper than a 
shadow at noon, expressed in lines 
like 

The cherry trees bend over and are 

shedding, 

On the old road where all that passed 

are dead, 

Their petals, strewing the grass as for 

a wedding 

This early May morn when there is 

none to wed. 

In such verses, he is able to ex- 
press a world of pathos, which, as 
with Wilfred Owen, is the core of 
the poetry. To the modern reader, 
no doubt, the great merit of 
Thomas’s poems ites just in this 
sense of release from the lurid back- 
ground of war, the sounds that 
“trample and pierce” from which 
he shrank as a poets- yet, in 4 
sense, the quietest of Thomas's 
pastoral pieces is a confession of 
patriotism more moving and more, 
profound than any of his contem- 
poraries achieved. 





‘There is a self-love which we 
ought to have in accordance with 
God’s will. We ought to love our- 
selves as God’s creation and love 
the Divine image and likeness in 
us. We must love our neighbours 
as ourselves. . . . The most touchy 
and proud people are those who do 
not love themselves.’’ 

~ (N. Berdyaev.) 
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The Adelphi Cure 


THE ADELPHI FARM 


Every day there is somethin 
new under the sun. We have wel 
comed the light evenings, this 
season’s first kid-goats, the green 
shoots at last under the hedges, 
the skylark’s song and our first 
spring litter of pigs. Now, with 
the thaw, we welcome the oppor- 


_ tunity to hitch up the plough team 


and break into the earth again. 
But there are no lambs yet to wel- 
come: we fear the ram is no good. 
. Looking round in the spring 
sunlight one can begin to see the 
results of the winter’s work. 
Ditches, untouched since the last 
war, are- clean and deep again; 
some hundreds of yards of twelve- 
foot hedges through which any 
hungry sheep could have scrambled 
are neatly, if amateurishly, layered 
—three feet high, and a puzzle 
even to the goats. Old oaks, newly 
pollarded; a stock of faggots; 
a complete drainage system to 
some newly acquired cottages of 
the Centre’s; a brick wall rebuilt 


that we knocked down with a cart. 


last autumn; and in the barn the 
sacks of seed-corn, waiting. 

In doing these things and in our 
good health we have found the 
winter’s’ satisfactions. Spring and 
summer will -hold still more in 
store for us; among these is buy- 
ing a tumbril. That sounds an eas 
and simple pleasure, but not so. It 
started by an old friend of the 
Centre’s sending us a handsome 
cheque towards ‘‘something for 
the horses’’, to which she had 
already generously subscribed. For 
the horses a good tumbril is just 
what we need; our present con- 
traption at £4 10s. is unreliable 
if not dangerous. 

In a neighbouring village is an 
old cartwright, a craftsman who 
seems to have quite missed the 
general degradation of the last 


-dull 
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half century. He has lived, thought 
and made his carts and wheels all 
his days. In his workshop is a half 
finished tumbril of oak and ash. It 
was there last year and it is there 
now, untouched. By the time this 
is printed it will be coming to life 
again. The old man is willing to 
try and finish it for us, and has 
actually accepted one of us to help 
him build it. The wheels and shafts. 
are yet to be made, the parts. 
which will call for all his skill and 
knowledge, his care and choice of 
wood. What we can learn from 
him on this job we must: he is old 
and often ill; it will, and he knows. 
it, be his last cart. 


THE ADELPHI PLAYERS 


. After a fortnight’’ rehearsal, 
and a performance of R. H. 
Ward’s Nativity, The Holy 


Family, the Players have set out 
from Langham again, with Strind- 
berg’s Easter added to their reper- 
tory. The non-itinerant (we do not 
like to say ‘‘sedentary’’) sections. 
of the community are looking for- 
ward to seeing this acted on their 


“next visit. 


THE ADELPHI VOLUNTARY 
SERVICE SCHEME z 


_ By the time The Adelphi reaches. 

you, we will have had our Easter: 
School; but there is a Whitsun 
School or conference to come, and 
as both events will be over before- 
the next number is issued, perhaps. 
a word or two on the idea is rele- 
vant. . 

Schools can be a lot of blah. We- 
have attended such. The reason 
this kind of thing is often deadly 
is _ because reverence for 
authority is a rare thing in the 
pattern of modern society. There 
was nothing wrong. in every 
Englishman loving a lord when 
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there were lords to love. Man 
must needs love the highest when 
he sees it. Although it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to tell the false 
from the true in print, we believe 
that: meeting people helps, not to 
tell the false—that is not our pur- 
pose—but to have the true. evoke 
our allegiance. No prophet ever 
lived in isolation; he must have his 
little band of disciples. Few of us 
really amount to much: but we 
can come to mean something by 
learning how to reverence the best 
the greatest have for us. The 
actual ‘subject-matter ‘is nothing 
compared to the contacts we make. 
“AIl living is meeting’’, wrote 
Martin Buber. When we speak of 
recognising authority, people often 
accuse us of being near-Nazi. One 
of the reasons for gathering to- 
gether is to prove to ourselves 
that the meeting which is living is 
something clean outside what is 
meant by Nazism. Without going 
into argument about it, we con- 
tend that we try to teach what we 
‘bélieve by meeting, and that few 
of us have attended an Adelphi 
School in vain. 





REVIEWS 


Walt Whitman. 
Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 

In spite of the incomparable 
‘beauty of a few of Whitman’s 
poems—Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly. Rocking, the great Lincoln 
ode, Reconciliation, and some 
-others—in spite of the sense of 
liberation which he gives us, and 
of renewed contact with certain 
elemental sources of life which, 
though spread in widest com- 
monalty, yet seem too deeply hid- 
‘den for our exhausted and bewil- 
‘dered generation to reach unaided, 
the bulk of his work remains 
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unsatisfying. It is 


the vision of the adolescent, 
though swollen and expanded to 
heroic size. 
the nature of the conflict which is 
necessarily present both 
individual and in society; hence 
the almost absurd inadequacy (‘‘let 
us all be Natural Men, and love 


nature and love each other’’) of his. 


advice about the way of salvation. 
Nor did he understand much better 
the specific problems which con- 
front the artist: problems which 
are not to be solved merely by pre- 
tending that they do not exist; 
hence the vague, fluescent, decla- 
matory, undisciplined riot of so 
much of what he wrote. 


“‘Camerado, this is no book, 
Who touches this touches a 
man.” 


Perhaps; but it ought to have been 
a book, too. Had it been a book, 


we should have touched the man 
and drawn 


even more closely, 

more life from the touch. 
‘Whitman’s character: as man 

and poet, and the limitations 


‘which prevented him from being 


supreme either in thé form or the 
substance of his teaching, is the 
theme of Mr. Fausset’s biography. 
The book is a most interesting and 
valuable one; it is wise, balanced 


and appreciative, and a necessary. 


mediation between those who have 
seen Whitman as a prophet and 
those (more numerous to-day) who 
see him as a poseur. Nothing 
could be more delightful than the 
chapters which describe Whit- 
man’s long apprenticeship to 
poetry—his boyhood on the 
beaches of Paumanok, his earl 
manhood: when he idled in odl 
house or newspaper office or mixed 
with the crowds at Brooklyn 
Ferry—and the crucial and beau- 
tiful years (his true vocation and 
only fulfilment) amongst the 


unsatisfying 
because Whitman never grew up,” 
‘either as a person or as a poet; 
fundamentally, his vision remained 


He never understood. 


in the. 








wounded -on the battlefields, or in 
the hospitals at Washington. And 
nothing could be more instructive 
than Mr. Fausset’s exposition, 
springing from a clear conception 
of the nature of poetry and based 
upon the evidence of. the poems 
themselves, the note books, and 
the accounts of Whitmani’s friends, 
tof that inward division, or lack of 
adjustment, which kept him, the 
-professed lover of all, from ever 
‘being the lover of one, and led 
‘him to resolve (if he ever attempted 
_ a resolution) the conflict of body 
and spirit by a facile’ identification 
of the two. 

That, indeed, is the mark of 
Whitman’s immaturity; and it is 
ithe cause of the peculiar insubstan- 
tiality of much of his verse, which 
seems to spread itself over the 
‘universe, thin and diffuse, like a 
film. Unless evil is first recognised 


for what it is, it cannot be re-' 


deemed, either in life or in art; it 
can only be bilked. Whitman 
bilked it, and his poetry suffered 
‘in consequence. The universal has 
no validity unless it has been re- 
vealed in and through the particu- 
dar; and Whitman’s inability to 


‘achieve’ a full human and personal - 
relationship is the counterpart of - 


his inability to reveal in his verse 
the individual thing under the 
aspect of eternity—which is what 
true poetry always does. Whitman 
does not see the Thing; instead, 
he sees Everything. Thus, despite 
the succession of brilliant pictures 
which illumine much of his verse, 
nothing, or little, stands out in it 
whole and immortal. Even his 
mysticism, as Mr. Fausset acutely 
remarks, was manqué; and the 
passage in Song of Myself which 
has been taken. as the record .of 
Whitman’s mystical experience, or 
illumination, is expressed in 
imagery which is ‘‘curiously sen- 
sational’’, and suggests {in Mr. 
Fausset’s words) that ‘‘what Whit- 
man experienced as a union of. soul 
and body was a submergence of 


‘sensation.’ 
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active consciousness 


~ Nevertheless : iar remains: a 
challenge in Whitman's verse. 
Despite’ the’ declamatory cata- 
logues, the’ lack of edge and 
clarity of vision; despite the 
ambiguous and semi-frustrate 
sexuality his work reveals; de- 
spite eyen the occasional exhibi~- 
tionismr and attitudinising, we can 
hear in him—and not only in those 
few supremely lovely poems I have 
mentioned—a ‘‘summons to: us to 
take our stand as men and women, 


-proud of our human birthright... . 


and secure in a true self-sufficiency, 
of which the despotism neither of 
men nor of things can deprive us. 


A. DE SELINCOURT 


Towards a Living 


Encyclopedia 


Reginald A. Smith. Dakers; 2s." “' 


I suppose we all think with 
nostalgia of Chaucer’s clerk who 
had ‘‘at his beddes heed, Twenty 
bokes clad in blak or reed. Mr. 
Smith seeks, in his contribution to 
H. G. Wells’s project of a world 
Encyclopedia, to rationalise our 
nostalgia, to bring order into the 
chaos of modern book-production, 
to” ‘‘annihilate all that can be 
annihilated.” He formulates a 
series of strictly practical proposals 
which would eliminate the per- 
petual traffic from pulp to. salvage 
and back again to pulp. His pro- 
posals, if put into effect, would co- 
ordinate co-ordinatable knowledge; 
would eliminate the biography 
which merely anthologises existing 
biographies, the ‘‘filleted’’ pseudo- 
scientific works, the frothy-frilly 
charming whimsical essays, and 
most of our trashy contemporary 
fiction. His proposals ought to be ~ 
put into effect because they’re good 
in themselves and because there’s 
no longer paper enough to, allow 
for the printing of the’ redundant, 
the shoddy and the inane. 
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But the book has its limitations: 
implicit rather than obvious ones. 
I grant that knowledge which is 
sayable and definable can be co- 
ordinated ; but there are other kinds 
of knowledge which defy the card- 
index. ‘The Tao that can be ex- 
pressed is not the eternal Tao; the 
name that can be defined is not the 
unchanging name.” ' 

For instance, Mr. Smith is apt 
to regard education as a sort of 
absolute good. This needs a lot of 
If the exodus from 
country to town is not checked— 
and checked more effectively’ than 


by the exigencies of warfare—we- 
s 


all eventually find ourselves with- 
out corn, vegetables and fruit. Let 
people be educated by all means, 
but not in the tortuous ways of the 
intellect. To every one man edu- 
cated in the head let ninety-nine be 
educated’ in hand and eye; in 
ploughing and sowing, reaping and 
mowing; in masonry and car- 
pentry, spinning and weaving. 
Consider the case of Ireland: the 
most backward country in Western 
Europe and politically, we are 
assured, in a sorry way. But in 
Ireland you do still have a 
peasantry which manages to com- 
bine, very gracefully, ignorance 
and illiteracy with a high degree-of 


natural intelligence. And 1f -you 


want honey on your bread, you 
have at least one city, Dublin, 
which is a city and not an indus- 
trialised ñightmare. Dublin is a city 
because it has an inherent culture; 
and it has a culture because it’s the 
capital of an entirely agricultural 
country, and because the speech of 
the illiterate peasant and the speech 
of the sophisticated city-dweller are 
of the same idiom. Stephen Spen- 
der, writing about Synge in a 
recent “Penguin New Writing,” 
explained how Synge had to go 
back from Paris to’ Ireland before 
he could begin to write. Likewise 
the Elizabethan dramatists, in spite 
of their vigour and brilliance, never 
departed very’ far from the idiom 
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of common speech. I may be put- 
ting the cart before the horse; but 
I feel strongly that a feudalism 
which makes poetry possible is pre- 
ferable, for all concerned, to an 
educated democracy which kills it 
at the root. 


Again, Mr. Smith goes all out ` 


for knowledge. But the antithesis 
of knowledge is not ignorance but 
wisdom. The Tao is but 5,000 
words long, but it teaches us the 
extent of our ignorance, and the 
knowledge of our ignorance is 
wisdom. In Christian terms, there 
must be Mystery; otherwise there 
is not Subject and Object, but only 
Subject. Knowledge for its own 
sake seems a kind of Narcissism: 
the Subject always looking at itself 
in the cerebral pool. And it makes 
Mr. Smith say things I’m sure he 


doesn’t mean, such as ‘‘all use of , 
words is to convey theories or pro- ` 


positions.” I think of Hamlet, the 
Gospel of S. Mark, Amiel’s 
Journal Intime, and wonder. I 
decline to believe that the Book 
Society brought any standard of 
quality into general reading. And 
I should have preferred the names 
of (say) Freud, Einstein and 
Berdyaev, rather than Shaw, Wells 
and Russell, to have been cited as 
contributing to the thought of our 
time. 

But it’s a stimulating book, well 
worth getting hot and bothered 
about.: I should be with Mr. Smith 
all the way if I didn’t ‘feel a bit 
apprehensive about those pansies 
that refuse to be nailed down. ` 


J. P. HOGAN. 
Lost Fields 
Michael McLaverty. Cape, 7s. 6d. 


It is the peculiar genius of the 
Irish creative writer that he can 
take a wave and a rock—as Liam 
O’Flaherty has done—and make a 
story of it. Sean O’Faolain in a 
dedication to Edward Garnett in 
his collection of stories, A Purse 


‘of Coppers, says, ‘What can a 
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a ne ee 


writer.do but gather up the coins 
and make his own fumbling effort 


'. to say to what Cesar each be- 


longs?” This in reply to Garnett’s 
wish that he should be ‘‘more 
passionate and heroic.’’ In what is 
presumably his first novel Michael 
McLaverty is neither passionate 
nor heroic; he takes a purse of 
common Catholic Irish coin and 
makes an engrossing story of it. 
His Lost Fields is as simple as 
©’Flaherty’s wave and rock. An 
old woman living contentedly in 
her cottage in the country outside 
of Belfast, with her hens about her 
door, is finally persuaded by her 
son and his wife to come and live 
with them in a mean street in the 
city in order that the entire family 
—living more or less by its wits— 
might benefit by her pension. What 
finally decides her, after many 
assertions that she is too old to be 


changing her ways now, is a-news-, 


paper account of the attempted 
eviction of her son’s family—an 
attempt which failed owing to the 
spirited stand taken by Hugh, the 
eldest son. ‘‘Youth holds door 
against three -policemen.”’ . . . It 
meant prison for Hugh, but his 
granny was justly proud of him, 
for as the postman said, there was 
great blood in him. The entire inci- 
dent is a piece of tragi-comedy 
which Sean O’Casey himself could 
not have bettered. After that not 
much more may be said to happen. 
The granny moves in, and, troni- 
‘cally, when he comes out of prison, 
Hugh is the one member of the 
family who wishes her gone, so 
that he may have her room and 
‘marry his girl Eileen and bring her 
‘to live there. The old woman is 
always longing to be back in her 
‘own home; she had set out with 
‘the thought, ‘But I'll be back in 
the spring, please God, or the 
summer at very latest.’ She never 
‘does get back—the return journey 
the following winter is for her 
funeral. She had ‘‘a lovely death,” 
and it was “‘a tidy, respectable 
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funeral.” Her daughter-in-law says, 
“The city broke her,” and “She 
broke her heart leaving,” says the 
son. 

` Hugh’s love-affair, and his sister 
Mary’s preoccupation with entering 
a convent, and a younger brother’s 
escapade which lands him in a 
reformatory, are minor incidents in 
a narrative which is centred in the 
old woman. The whole seems to 
me a truly remarkable performance, 
because, ‘‘slight’’ as the story is, 
and centralised, primarily, in the 
one character, the interest never 
falters, and there is a quite 
astonishing authenticity of minutely 
observed detail—tobacco smoke 
swirling under a gas-globe, the arc 
of dark earth left when a gate is 
pushed open in the snow, a piece 
of caramel paper blowing along a 
path, a scrap of red rag rotting on 
a bush, the rocking of her arm- 
chair after the old woman has left 
it . . . the book is packed -with 
such minute, faithfully observed 
details. Only once does the author 
lapse—when he refers to gathered 
primroses dropping their petals, 
which I swear they do not; and he 
has a weakness for using that un- 
desirable word ‘‘commence’’ when 
he means ‘‘begin’’—in a book less 
accurate in all else, and less well- 
written, such lapses might pass 
unnoticed. The children in this book 
are the most truly living children 
I have ever encountered outside of 
those cited in the works of A. 
S. Neill, and the creations of 
Katharine Mansfield in her child- 
hood stories. Very few authors can 
write of children as they really are. 
Mr. McLaverty has observed 
children as minutely as he has 
observed a homesick old woman, 
and recorded them with as deep a 
sympathy and accuracy. 

Lost Fields is a memorable 
piece of writing. The author has 
gathered up his humble coins with- 
out fumbling, and, with a com- 
mendable—and rare—unsentimental 
tenderness, rendered them to the 
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Cesar to which they rightfully 
belong. That Casar commands a 
kingdom peculiarily Irish in that 
its realism is shot with an implicit 
hatural poetry, which did not begin, 
as many suppose, with Synge, but 
is found in the earliest Gælic manu- 
scripts and is as old as the stones 
of Ireland itself. 
7 ETHEL MANNIN. 


Raiders Dawn. 


Poems by Alun Lewis. 
Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d. 


Even before the war the intel- 
lectualism which had energised 
verse for a decade had begun to 
turn back upon itself; and is now 
breaking up under the elemental 
contacts of conflict. Intricacy, allu- 
siveness, erudition and privacy 
with their technicalities are dis- 


appearing, and simpler, more 
direct and traditional modes of 
utterance already taking their 
place. The significance of - Mr. 


Lewis’ first book of poems is in 
its relevancy to this emerging 
movement; and, since the evalua- 
tion of experience depends upon 
the qualities of the evaluator, it 
is of derivative importance that 
two-thirds of these verses have 
been written on active service with 
the Home Forces. The main. infor- 
mative: factors upon his poems are 
the earthy realities inherited from 
a working-class environment; and 
with these the communications of 
nature to which in his responsive- 
ness he resembles Edward Thomas, 
an affinity acknowledged in his 
_ lines to that poet. 


Climbing the steep path to the 
copse I knew 

My cares’ weighed heavily as 
yours, my gift 

Much less, my hope 

No more than yours. 

And like you I felt sensitive and 
somehow apart, 


And the placid afternoon en- 
folding ` 

The dangerous future and the 
smile. 


And for. that moment life ` 


appeared 
As gentle as the view I gazed 
upon. ` 


By his station in England Mr. 
Lewis has found it possible to 


retain something of this com- 
munion; and though fully con- 
scious of ‘‘violence terrible and 


degrading, beauty disfigured, and 
the coward cruel brute shaping us 
in his image,” can still move 
beyond the shadow of the barracks 
and the shattered tenements into a 
comparative peace where children 
shake down chestnuts, and finches 
flash in the beech copse. On this 
fortuity his publishers have set the 
astonishing claim that their author 
has been able to voice a more com- 
prehensive understanding of war- 
fare than the poets of twenty-five 
years ago. Mr. Lewis in his intro- 
ductory note is more modest and 
discriminating; admitting that his 
statement is personal and incom- 
plete, as indeed it is: for he has 


yet to experience circumstantially 


and psychologically that ultimate 
isolation within discord which by 
acceptance becomes the core’ of 
communion. On the personal level 
his verse, by its clarity, controlled 
émotion, compassion and straight~ 
forwardness, persuades us to con- 
cede his own announcement— 


“, . . I have worked to outline 
with precision 
Existence in its native naked- 
ness,” . 
and, with a deeper implication in 
strife, promises a corresponding’ 
profundity of expression. Should 
this prove so, it may be antici- 
pated that Mr. Lewis will shape 
rom his ‘endurance a conviction 


Lonely and exalted by the friend- w 


ship of the wind 
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Easter Sermon* 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


The festival of Easter is far 
older than Christianity. The re- 
awakening of the life of earth after 


‘the seeming death .of winter, the 


return of the spring equinox, the 


- point at which the light of day is 


manifestly beginning to win its 
victory over the darkness of night 
—this has been a crucial moment 
in man’s experience from the first 
beginnings of the human race. 
Perhaps to-day, when the super- 
structure of our technical civilisa- 
tion is being temporarily de- 
molished, men are ‚becoming more 
conscious of the meaning of, this 
age-old festival of - the elemental 
spring than they have been for 
generations. It is the moment 
when the black-out ceases to 
oppress the spirits of the towns- 
man; and even if he.is not yet so 
conscious as he ought to be how 
deeply his own life is bound up g 
the re-awakening life of earth, 
how dependent on the REN 
and the harvest, he is at least more 
aware of these things than he was. 
Easter is, whether we know it or 
not, the most fundamental of all 
human festivals. 
began to be man, it has been the 
moment when the common human 
heart is in mid-passage from doubt 
to assurance, from the gloom of 
death to the daylight of life. -But 
it is not, nor has it ever been, a.con- 
fident festival. Harvest is a con- 
fident festival; not so Easter. 
Many men have starved after 
Easter; and so have many bees. 
The winter stores have dwindled 


“Spoken at The Adelphi Centre, Easter 


. Day, 1942. 


A 


Ever since man - 


dangerously, or been wholly con- 
sumed; and men and bees have 
trusted too much to the sun. But 
the spring sun can be deceptive. It 
sometimes gives an , illusory 
security. It is a long while yet 
before the earliest sustaining crop 


.will be gathered from the earth. 


That is the reason—or the most 
elemental of the reasons—why there 
is something poignant and pre- 
carious in the spirit of Easter. The 
sensitive soul of man is not quite 
certain ; it holds its breath in a deli- 
cate suspense. Not till after Easter ~ 
—in most years and places in Eng- 
land, anyhow—comes the cuckoo, 
whose voice brings the assurance 
that Easter alone cannot give. At 
the primitive and elemental level at 
which my mind is moving now, we 
cannot quite trust Easter. We are, 
So to speak, between two worlds. 
As the night and the day are now , 
equally divided, so death -and life 
are in a kind of trembling equi- 
poise :— 

the swan’s down feather 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide 

And neither way inclines. 

And it often seems to me that the 
soul of man which, in-spite of all 
the modern superstructure, has not 
lost all correspondence with the 
deeper rhythm of Nature, is more 
sensitive at Easter than at any 
other season of the year. 

It is well, if it is so, that it should ` 
be so: for Christianity has added - 
a new dimension to the significance 
of Easter, and we need to be sensi- 
tive to respond at once to the new 
significance and the old one. The 
Christian Easter gathers up and’. 
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focuses the hesitancy of Nature, 
translates the physical happening 
into a spiritual happening, trans- 
forms the crisis of the earth into a 
crisis of the soul. And what I 
would like to be able to make clear 
is the quality and nature of this 
transfusion and interfusion between 
the spiritual and the physical. _ 

Let me take an example. The 
days are not so very long ago when 
the long Lenten fast which, ‘in the 
age-old tradition of the Church, 
precedes and prepares for Easter, 
was a natural thing. By Ash Wed- 
nesday, even in this country up to 
150 years ago, winter stores would 
be running short. Men had to be 
sparing. There were none of our 
wonderful modern contrivances for 
keeping food indefinitely fresh; still 
more important, there was‘no swift 
transport of commodities from one 
‘side of the world -to the other, 
Roughly speaking, up to 150 years 
ago, or even less, Englishmen had 
to live upon what their neighbour- 
hood had produced. The Lenten 
fast was a reality, from which none 
could wholly escape, because there 
was no possibility of supplying the 
deficiency with food from thousands 
of miles away. The shortage was 
annual, natural, and inevitable. 
Men felt themselves lucky if the 
previous’ year’s grain harvest had 
been bountiful enough to see them 
through. 

The Christian Church gave to 
this enforced abstinence a spiritual 
‘significance. It ceased to be just a 
happening ; it became an experience. 
It had a meaning. It was a pré- 
paration: not merely an unwilling 
preparation of the body for a future 
fullness, but the willing preparation 
of the soul for a future salvation. 
No doubt, to many, all the’ time, 
and to most, for most of the time, 
the sheer compulsion of Nature was 
the primary reality. Their under- 
standing of the spiritual sacrifice 
into which their physical hardship 
‘was transmuted, was fitful and 
weak.’ And, of course, the cynic 
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‘a sacrament. 


‘tribe, I may 


‘gether. 
ing; but if you knew me, you would - 
‘know that when I knock something 
‘together it 
‘miracle if it sticks. 


“ever, 
As I say, 
-about it. 


‘knew.: 
.that I was going to make a gate 


could always say that even the most 
spiritual of men was only making 
a virtue of a necessity. 


But why, in Heaven’s name, 
should we not make a virtue of a 
necessity? Provided we know 
what we are doing, that is an excel- 
lent thing to do: -I would even 


` say: that is what we are called 


upon to do. It is ‘only a simple 
way of saying that it is our duty, 
as far as we can, to make our lives 
Making a virtue of 
the necessity is precisely what the 
good craftsman does. 

Without claiming to be of that 
recall the first time I 
had to make a wicket-gate. It was 
a sheer necessity, and an urgent 
one. I made a. gate, and it did 
its job. But straightway I felt 
uncomfortable about that gate. I 
felt that I had just knocked it to- 
That sounds rather dash- 


is something of a 
I am not at 
all the kind of person who can 
knock things together with unfail- 
ing impunity and invariable success. 
Indeed, I am rather surprised, look- 
ing back on this episode, that I 
was not entirely content that my 
gate should have stuck together, 
held fast, and done its job. How- 
I was not entirely content. 
I felt uncomfortable 
And my uneasy con- 
science was not quieted until I had 
made another gate: not to take 


‘the place of the first—I couldn’t 
-afford the luxury of scrapping my 
former effort—but to fulfil the same 
“necessary function in another place. 
- The making of this second gate 


was a great business. I sawed 
out the timber from the heart of an 


.oak-tree that I had helped to fell my- 
self; I burned out some wrought- 


iron hinges from a derelict gate I 
I said to myself in effect 


that would last’ a hundred years. 


And though even I would not call , 





ee ahinan 





it an elegant gate, I believe it will 
last a hundred years. That is what 
I mean by saying that making a 
virtue of a necessity is what the 
craftsman does and what the would- 
be craftsman tries to do. And that 
is the essential thing that the 
Christian Church was persuading 
men to do when it transformed the 
enforced and physical abstinence of 
a pagan spring into the willing and 
spiritual sacrifice of a Christian 
Lent. 

And what holds good of the long 
Lenten preparation for ‘Easter, 
holds good of the great and solemn 
Easter festival itself. The ele- 
mental experience of man is trans- 
muted into a sacrament. 

That transmutation, from the 
physical to the spiritual, at the 
highest conceivable level of human 
experience, is the significance of 
Easter. The hesitancy—the tremb- 
ling equipoise of Nature, the deli- 
cate, tender, uncertain transition 
from death to life that pervades the 
earth, is gathered up into a moment 
of absolute spiritual tension in the 
figure and person of Christ whom 
we commemorate. All the death 


and all the darkness of all the. 


winters are now focused, like dark 
rays through’ a burning glass of 
` black obsidian, into the terrible 
destiny of a Man; all the grief, all 
the pain, all the hopelessness, all 
the pangs of separation, all- the 


agonies of loneliness and impotence, * 


that have come to men and women 
through the deaths of those the 

loved, are concentrated in our feel. 
ing towards the Man who died upon 
the Cross. Here is more, much 


more, than the winter conquest of. 


light by darkness; here is more, 
much more, than the incessant con- 
quest of life by death. Here is the 
‘murder of a new wholeness by an 
‘old righteousness, of creation by 
tradition, of the universal by, the 
national. 

Do not misread the’ tragedy of 


the Cross. It-i is not the murder of 
good by- evil. The .men who 
A 
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crucified Jesus were not wicked 


men. They were good and respect- 


able men; they were what Ibsen 
called ‘‘Pillars of Society’’—men 
faithful in observance of all the 
minutie of, a great religious faith, 
which had so much true passion in 
it that it sometimes seems that it 
has outlasted - Christianity itself. 
They were precisely the same kind 
of men as are in authority in 
Church and State to-day. 

“We, and they, know perfectly 
well, what Christ would be teling 
us, if he were in the world to-day— 
what indeed he is telling us, in so 
far as he is in the world to-day. 
‘He would be saying quite simply: 
“Resist not evil.” And if, at the 
head of a body of simple men, like 
the peasants and fishermen whom 
he led from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
he were to’ go now and say it in 
‘Westminster, all the great digni- 
taries of Church and State would 
decree his condemnation. . They are 
not wicked men. But they would 
condemn Jesus—to death, if need 


be; to death certainly, if they felt 


that Jesus’ movement was threaten- 
ing the national security, as it 
threatened the national security of 
Judæa, nineteen hundred years ago. 
They would condemn him with a 
good conscience, just as the Scribes 
and Pharisees condemned Jesus. 
He would be to them, as he was to 
the Scribes and Pharisees, a mis- 
guided fanatic. © They would 
‘know better” than he. -. 

The Archbishops and the Bishops 
have discovered-a way of getting 
over the difficulty. Jesus, they say, 
was a perfectly good man.. Since 
whatever: -else we. ordinary folk 
know about ourselves, we know 
that we are-not perfectly good, or 
anything like it: therefore, say the 
authorities, we are absolved from 
trying to do what Christ taught 
us-to do. Nay, it would be: pre- 
sumption. We should be _mis- 
guided and. self-opinionated.. fana- 
tics, if we were to ‘itry. We-need 
to be sure that we are’saints before- 
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hand. Thus, by setting a gulf 
between the humanity of Jesus and 
our own humanity, they make the 
law of God of none effect by their 
commandment. 

There is no such gulf between 


Jesus and ourselves; nor is 
there any such gulf between 
the authorities of to-day and the 


Scribes and Pharisees of yesterday. 
Nor is there any need to invent one. 
For the Scribes and Pharisees were 
not bad men; and the tragedy of 
Jesus is not the condemnation of 
good by evil; but of the new by the 
old, of -faith by fear, of the plunge 
into insecurity by the clingers to 
security, of a new imagination of 
God by an old one. And the 
tragedy is made more terrible, 
pushed to the very limit of what 
is endurable by the human soul, 
because at the last, in the very 
moment of his death agony, Jesus 
was overwhelmed by a great dark 
doubt. Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani? My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? 

That is the question which the 
Christian Easter puts to men, no 
matter whether they be professed 
Christians or not. Had God for- 
saken him? Had he been wrong, 
had he trodden a mistaken path? 
Had he, in listening for the still 
small voice of God, heard only a 
siren voice which had lured him-on, 
through self-surrender and agony, 
to final disillusion and destruction? 

In our answer to that question 
lies the meaning of the Resurrec- 
tion which we commemorate on this 
Easter day. That the physical 
body of Jesus should have been 
raised from the dead has no signifi- 
cance for me. That ‘a group of 
faithful and bewildered disciples, 
beginning with a woman, should 
have emerged from their doubt and 
despair into the strange new con- 
wiction that their Master was with 
them always, even unto the end of 
the world—that is, to me, of the 
utmost significance. Of still 
greatér significance is that I know 
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this to be true. 
‘woman can prove it on his pulses. 


Any man or 
And Easter is the time pre- 
eminently when we do this: when 
we submit ourselves to the old, old 
story, follow him in imagination 
along the road that led from 
Nazareth to Jordan, from Jordan to 
Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Cal- 
vary. On that hill we die. For 
if the cry: Elot, Elot, lama sabach- 
thani? means anything real at all 
to us, it means that we die a death. 
Whether, having travelled this road 
many times before, we know that 
it does not end there, but that it 
will all come right in the end — 
makes no difference. He. did not 
know it would all come right in the 
end. He had suddenly ceased to 
believe that it would. The great 
dark bitter doubt had swallowed 
him up. And when we know and 
feel that, we also die. And accord- 
ing to the depth of our death is the 
height of our resurrection: his 
death and his resurrection in us. 
And then we understand what S. 


Paul was saying when he ex- 
pounded the mystery to the 
Romans: 


“For if we have grown into him 
by a death like his, we shall grow 
into him by aresurrectionlikehis. . 

‘‘We believe that as we have died 
with Christ, we shall also live with 
him: for we know that Christ never 
dies after his resurrection from the 
dead—death has no more hold over 
him.’’—(Rom. vi. 5, 89.) 
rrom I and Thou sy m. BUBER 

“Man’s religious situation, his 
being there in the Presence, is 
characterised by its essential and 
indissoluble antinomy. . . He who 
wishes to carry through the conflict 
of the antinomy other than with his 
life tramsgresses the significance of 
the situation. The significance of 
the situation is that it is lived, and 





nothing but lived, continually, ever - 


anew, without foresight, without 
forethought, without prescription, 
in the totality of its antinomy.’’ 
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The Contemporary Revolution 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


. The Devil was sick. His state 
of mind while in that interesting 
condition deserves more analysis 
than it has been given. The British 
liberal - capitalist - imperialist Devil 
has been very sick indeed for three 
years and ailing for a whole genera- 
tion, and already he has paved 
his way out of Hell with good 
intentions. He has acknowledged 
that there must be no return to a 
democracy which was little but an 
oligarchy of property-owners; | no 
relapse to a type of capitalism 
which measured production by 
profit and put wealth before wel- 
fare; no reversion to an imperialism 
based on pagan theories of usury 
and racial superiority. The inten- 
tion is to re-define democracy in 
terms of social duty, capitalism i in 
terms of welfare, imperialism in 
terms _of -trusteeship instead of 
extortion. 


Apart from intentions, the Devil 
has shown certain signs of repent- 
ance in definite acts. Exigencies 
of war have not left much of our 
parliamentary democracy. The 
profit-motive is a minor considera- 
tion in our war-time economy, and 
the finance bogy has been unmasked 
and reduced to the rank of a hired 
technician. Even . imperialism 
seemed to be losing its horns when 
a Conservative Prime Minister sug- 
gested a federation with France 
and practically promised independ- 
ence of India as soon as the war 
should be over. 

‘There seems no doubt about the 
Devil’s repentance; the only ques- 
tion is what sort of monk he would 
be. On this the masses in Eng- 
land have already made .up what 
is commonly called their mind. 
They would have him be a Soviet 
monk. Talk with men in battle- 
dress anywhere, with firemen or 
factory-workers, and you will find 


them all saying the same thing: 
“We want a bit of the Russian 
system here,” Russia has become 
the great social symbol of our time. 
The people, who for two decades 
were divided into those who re- 
garded her as the symbol of Heaven 
and those who regarded her as the 
symbol of Hell, are now united in 
lifting their eyes to the Moscow 
dawn. i 
Everyone must admit that there 
is no social regeneration without a 
symbol, a myth. The reforms of 
the past century and a half in this 
country have been made in the 


‘name of the French Revolution, 


which we spent twenty-two years in 
fighting. The reforms, such as 
they were, of the previous century 
and a half were made possible by 
the symbol of Cromwell, whose 
Commonwealth we destroyed. And 
every English progressive move- 
ment has been made in the name of 
Christianity, whose founder we 
crucified again and again. There 
is no progress without a myth, and 
the myth of 1942 is that of the 
Russian Revolution. i 

There would be no harm in this 
if circumstances had not forced 
Englishmen to consider Russia not 
only as a myth, but as a fact. In 
the period between 1920 and 1934, 
while Russia was cut off from the 
non-Soviet world, English progres- 
sives could harmlessly create their 
God in their own image. But after 
1934, ‘when the Soviet Union 
entered European politics, it was 
incumbent upon us to study Soviet- 
Communism as a fact. Failure to 
do this wrecked the League of 
Nations and disarmament, made 


` futile our guarantee of Poland and 


precipitated the Second German 
War. The cause of our failure was 
the eternal reluctance to study the 
facts behind a symbol for fear of 
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losing a cherished faith. Keats 
did not want to understand the 
physics of the rainbow for fear of 
having the symbol spoiled for him. 
English Radicals refused to admit 
the truth about the Terreur for fear 
of losing faith in Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité. The democratic Dis- 
senters blindfolded themselves to 
the facts of Cromwell’s tyranny. 
And many Christians, - from 
Catholics to Fundamentalists, have 
fought shy of the higher criticism 
of the Holy Scriptures lest in the 
process they should lose their faith. 
Fortunately, for humanity, there 
have not been many times when it 
has been: necessary to examine and 
realise the facts behind the great 
social symbols. But to-day it is 
necessary. The British masses 
who refuse to recognise in the 
G.P.U.. the origin of the Gestapo, 
in the Communist Party the model 
of Hitler’s party- organisation, in 
Stalin’s insistence on ‘‘frontiers that 
are strategically sound,” the Soviet 
translation of Lebensraum, are in 
danger of losing the war which they 
are so deeply anxious to win, by 
taking unto themselves other Devils 
worse than the first. 
` Yet the old Devil is sick. And 
if the masses would have him be a 
Soviet monk, what sort of regular 
do our ruling classes want to trans- 
form him into? The answer to 
that question is given with most 
admirable clarity in E. H. Carr’s 
new book Conditions of Peace 
(Macmillan, 12s, 6d.). Professor 
_ Carr holds one of the few chairs in 
International Politics, and as a 
frequent writer in The Times has 
had a great deal to do with the 
changed tone of that paper during 
the last year or so; few men outside 
the Government are in a better 
position to mould responsible 
Spinion, few are better qualified to 
express the views of the bien- 
pensant | but progressive intelli- 
géntsia on political matters. His 
book has therefore a Significance 
apart from its intrinsic’ merits. 
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“Great wars’’ says 
Carr, “are commonly part of a 
revolutionary process whose funda- 
mental causes may be quite 
different from the immediate causes 
of the war; and this explains why 
the ultimate results of such wars 
rarely correspond to the declared 
or conscious aims of any of the 
belligerents.’’ The contemporary 
revolution of which this war and 
that of 1914 are part, is marked by 
the breakdown of the nineteenth- 
century principles of liberalism, 
laisses-faire and national self-deter- 
mination. On the political, 
economic and international fronts 
our fathers’? faiths are bankrupt, 
and behind this bankruptcy lies a 
moral breakdown, a bankruptcy of 
social purpose. It is a measure of 
the distance which The Times has 
travelled that Professor Carr cari 
write of democracy as having 
“become the prerogative of the 
well-to-do and the privileged,” and 
of inequality and unemployment as 
“the crying scandals of our age.” 
He has excellent things to say 
about Security (‘‘the condition of 
security is continuous advance’’), 
about Property (‘‘to say that some 
hundreds of thousands of anony- 
mous shareholders ‘own’ the great 
industrial enterprises of Great 
Britain and the United States is 
almost as meaningless as to call the 
proletariat the owner of the means 
of production in Russia’’), and 
about Germany (“the only way to 
make young Germans into good 
Europeans is to give them a réle 
to play in the reorganisation of. Ger- 


many ‘and of Europe which will’ 


restore and enhance their self- 
respect”). And on the problem of 
peacemaking—which he sees as a 
continuous process beginning with 
the essential services of relief and 
reconstruction and developing 
through permanent international 
planning commissions—he is a 
generation ahead of better- known 
publicists. 

Yet there appear to be two blind- 


Professor. 
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. perous than those of 


’ 


spots in Professor Carr’s outlook, 


“which are shared ‘by the most 


enlightened members of our ruling 
class and which may none the less 
lead to our undoing. He rightly 
stresses the paradoxically moral 
function of war. ‘‘War is at the 
present time the most purposeful 
of our sociab institutions”; it has 
mitigated the evils of inequality and 
unemployment and has made many 
people extraordinarily happy: 
“Apart from the emotional excite- 
ment associated with war, it pro- 
vides a sense of meaning and pur- 
pose widely felt to be lacking in 
modern life.’ But in conceiving 
the solution of the moral crisis 
along the lines of a substitute for 
war, Professor Carr does not get 
far. He knows the need for a new 


. moral purpose, but he does not feel 


any. His “Outline of Policy” 
sounds distressingly like a.form of 
Fabian Fascism. He under- 
estimates, I think, the deep desire 
for peace that is in all men—the 
desire, which will grow as war goes 
on, to be left alone to cultivate 
one’s garden; it is a state of mind 
which may well frustrate all the 
schemes for a planned economy and 
for the policing of Europe in the 
post-war years. 
` The other thing which seems to 
me a weakness, a blind-side in Pro- 
fessor Carr and indeed in all our 
professional political thinkers, is his 
attitude towards nationalism. He 
has no good word to say for the 
Wilsonian principle of self-deter- 
mination or for the between-war 
achievements of the small nation- 
states of Europe. Yet on any 
count these small nations must 
stand out as the finest flower of 
twentieth-century civilisation. Not 
only were their citizens more pros- 
the Great 
Powers their neighbours, not only 
did they enjoy more liberty, net 
only did they .demonstrate to every 
traveller that unmeasurdable quality, 
. ye 
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social happiness, but they went 
farthest in realising and promoting 


the contemporary revolution which, 


is Professor Carr’s theme. What 
achievements in reconciling liberty 
with equality, rights’ with duties, 
consumers with producers, private 
property with collectivism can any 
great Power show to compare with 
those made in their different ways 
by Denmark and Norway, Switzer- 
land and Sweden, Finland and 
Estonia? | It is nonsense to say 
that they jeopardised the peace of 
Europe by failing to sink their 
national sovereignty in common 
units for collective defence. The 
plans of the Danubian States for 
military alliance—maybe federation 
—were banned by Italy, those of 
the Scandinavian ‘States by Ger- 
many, those of the Baltic States by 
Russia. It is nonsense to say that 
they have no right to self-govern- 
ment because they were not strong 
enough to defend themselves 
against aggressive monsters; one 
might say the same of all children 
and most women. 

Here the imperialist heel appears 
beneath the monastic robe of Pro- 
fessor Carr’s sick Devil. He would 
hand Eastern Europe over to the 
mercies of Soviet Russia. Read- 


ing this section makes one under- . 


stand the moral as well as political 
neutrality of Eire. As the Catholic 
Church in Ireland has long 
realised, the only non-economic, 
non-material cause that can call 
forth sacrifice on any large scale 
in the modern world is nationalism. 

But still, we are progressing. 
Conditions of Peace is a long way 
ahead of the political philosophies 
in vogue in progressive circles in 
the early days of the war, when 
Federal Union was the panacea and 
publicists seriously suggested that 
quarrelsome neighbours could be 
reconciled by proclaiming banns of 
matrimony between them—after 
which they would cleave together 
as‘one flesh, like the Kilkenny cats. 
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The Adelphi Centre SUMMER 1942 


The development of the Centre 
this year has received two set- 
backs. The first was our failure 
to secure an adjacent farm, which 
came into the market in January 


and might considerably have 
speeded up our advance towards 
economic self-dependence. Thé 


second is the notification we have 
had that some thirty acres of the 
land already belonging to us are to 
be requisitioned for military pur- 
poses before the end of the year. 
Since the remaining fields cannot 
possibly support the whole of the 
present farm-group, we are faced 
with the necessity of a’ removal— 
and a separation. 

At Michaelmas, accordingly—the 
end of the agricultural year—the 
Adelphi Farm will be reconstituted 
in new quarters, at the village of 
Thelnetham between Bury St. 
Edmunds and Diss, in Suffolk. All 
things have their compensations: 
and it is to be expected that the new 
farm, which is twice the size of our 
present holding and in far better 
condition, will prove able to su 
port the farm-group pn by 
the Editor of The Adelphi) from, the 
start. . 

_ For the time being, at any rate, 
the rest of the Adelphi Centre will 
continue at Langham. The group 
headed by Joe Watson will take 
over the remaining fields of the 
farm and work them as well as the 
garden. The other activities of the 


Centre will be carried.on, as far as. 


possible, as hitherto. Only if the 
retention of ‘‘The Oaks” as a con- 
ference-house and hostel becomes 
impossible—and we are warned that 
it‘ may have to be largely de- 
molished—will it be imperative to 
transfer this part of the Centre also 
to new surroundings. 

So, from October onwards there 
will be, in a sense, two communi- 
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ties in being, rather widely 
separated in space, but linked to- 
gether, we hope, as closely as ever 
in spirit. Despite the fact that jt 
has been forced upon us by circum- 
stances beyond our control, the 
situation has certain intrinsic 
advantages. Thus the Adelphi 
Centre and Adelphi Farm will be 
able to- pursue slightly different, 
although related, experiments. The 
Centre, on the one hand, will 
aim at being--what it was at its 
foundation—primarily a conference- 
house and hostel under the control 
of the Adelphi School Co., staffed 
by volunteers and open to all who 
are willing to come for a time and 
share in the work and recreations of 
the place. And it will, of course, 
continue to be the headquarters of 
the Adelphi Players. 

On the other hand, the Adelphi 
Farm at Thelnetham will, to begin 
with, be almost exclusively an agri- 
cultural community. It will be the 
first cell, we may hope, of a larger 
organism, a ‘‘village community” 
which will embrace other activities 
besides farming (and editing); but 
there is no question, in this case, 
of these being subordinate to the 
upkeep of a conference-centre. 

Meanwhile, we have a summer of 
united activity at Langham in front 
of us; and can report a satisfactory 
beginning to the season, with crops 
coming up promisingly under the 
influence of a late spring, and two 
well-attended ‘“‘schools’’ at Easter 
and Whitsun. The programme of 
the former included lectures by Rolf 
Gardiner and Henry Morris, Mary 
Gamble, Bill Grindlay and Middle- 
ton Murry. For the latter, we 
were lucky in having the Players 
with us and weather which per- 
mitted outdoor performances of 
Comus and a medieval Mystery, 
The Two Marys. 
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Tolstoy and. the Spring 


HUGH YA FAUSSET 


It would have been a supreme 
irony if two of Russia’s greatest 
writers had killed each other. Yet 
in the summer of 1861 it might 
have happened. Tolstoy was then 
thirty-three, still unmarried, his 
life-work before him. Tourgeniev 
was ten years older and at the 
height of his powers. They were 
staying together with the poet Fet 
and the occasion which led Tolsto 
to challenge Tourgeniev to a duel 
because he had threatened to punch 
his head, was, on the surface, trivial 
enough. Fortunately, peace was 
patched up between them and later 
they were reconciled. But -at 
bottom the curious antagonism 
which had always underlain the 
attraction which each felt towards 
the other remained. Tolstoy loved 
Tourgeniev’s poetic sensibility, but 


couldn’t forgive him for accepting. 


life so self-indulgently. Tourgeniev 
admired immensely the masculine 
power of Tolstoy’s genius, but was 
embarrassed by his relentless moral 
sincerity and exasperated by the 
element of despotic egotism which 
he felt in it. It was a conflict 
between someone who was content 
to achieve perfection in his art and 


someone who all his life had to. 


strive to approach perfection as a 
man. To the end Tourgeniev 
couldn’t approve, even if he under- 
stood, this necessity in Tolstoy. 
Hence the oft-quoted letter, written 
in pencil from what he knew to be 
his deathbed, with its plea—‘My 


` friend, return to literary activity ! 


That gift came to you from whence 
comes all the rest.” 

It was a touching plea. But one 
can understand why it riled Tolstoy 
and. why he delayed answering it 
until too late. When he received 
it he was completing What .I 
Believe, the successor to that.Con- 
fession in which at the age. of fifty. 


B 


he had turned upon his past life with 
horror and begun searching for a 
faith which was also a knowledge 
ef the meaning of human life. 
„Without such a faith, he felt, he 
couldn’t go on living. To the dis- 
covery of it, to the answering of 
those insistent questions ‘‘What am 
1?” or “Why do I live?” or 
“What must 1 do?” he had been 
devoting all his moral, rational, and 
literary powers, not in clever, gifted, 
detachment, but as one terribly 
conscious of standing on the edge 
of an abyss in which life was as 
meaningless as death. 

“Return to literary activity”! 
How pathetically hollow the -plea 
sounded in his ears. As if literary 
activity consisted only in writing 
novels to get fame and money or 
to spread ‘‘culture’’ among the 


corruptly cultured. 


Yet Tourgeniev’s letter helped to 
create the legend that at a certain 
time in his life Tolstoy ceased to be 
an artist and becamie a moral and 
religious writer. Tolstoy himself 
strengthened the legend by dismiss- 
ing all his earlier work as the fruit 
of vanity, covetousness and pride. 
But the legend was false. There 
was a crisis in his life, but no great 
change, only a shifting of emphasis. 
He was'a superb natural artist to 
the end. He was tormented by the 
need of self-perfecting and by his 
own moral failures almost from the 
beginning. We have only to read, 


-not only his early Diary, with its 


continual self-analysis and self- 
reproach, its girdings to new effort, 
its laments over sensuality, sloth and 
indecision, but his earliest stories, 
his Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth, his Three Deaths, or The 
‘Cossacks, to realise how. deep- 
rooted his moral preoccupation was. 
The measure of his torment both 
as.a young man and in middie and 
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old age was paradoxically the in- 
tensity of his capacity for happi- 
ness, his intoxication with life. As 
he grew older Death threatened 
more nearly and insistently the 
physical experience of this joy until 
it seemed, in Gorki’s words, ‘‘as 
though this old sorcerer were play- 
ing with Death, coquetting with 
her, trying somehow to-deceive her, 
saying: ‘I am not afraid of thee, I 
love thee, I long for thee.’’’. But 
this playing with Death was more 
than coquetry. Behind the mask 
of Death which he feared and from 
which his unique physical aware- 
ness recoiled he sought a deliveress 
into the ecstatic life which he loved, 
into that spring of being which 
again and again in his works he 
associated with the coming of the 
Russian spring and the resurrec- 
tion of natural life from the relent- 
less grip of winter. To him the 
“happy, happy, never returning 
time of childhood,’’ with its ‘‘fresh 
beautiful feeling of boundless, dis- 
interested love,” was always at 
once a dream to be realised and a 
- judgment to be faced. He had 
lived too vividly and potently in 
Eden ever to forget it, ever to be 
happy outside it. The sense of it 
kept coming back to him, like a 
wave out of an ocean of delight and 
purity that lifted him ,onto its 
crest and then plunged hirn down 
again. But on the crest every- 
thing. was possible, everything was 
new; nature was paradise and there 
was no gulf between the _ infinite 
starry heavens and the earth which 
was a very part of himself. : 

How overpowering and renovat- 
ing the sensation of life was to, him 
at such moments his writings testify 
again and. again, as ón ‘that 
April morning . récorded | ` in 
Youth when after mastéring his 
irritation and helping Nicola, oné 
of the servants, to ‘pull’ out the 
window-frame, ` he „returned, ce 
the garden: y 

aE omethinë ‘new’ to' me; 
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‘some: 


thing extraordinarily potent and un- 
familiar, had suddenly invaded my 


soul. The wet ground on which, 
here .and. there,. a few yellowish 
stalks and blades of bright-green 
grass were to be seen; the little 
rivulets glittering in the sunshine, 
and, sweeping clods of earth and 
tiny chips of wood along with, 
them ; the reddish twigs of the lilac, 
with their swelling buds, which 
nodded just beneath’ the window; 
the fussy twitterings of birds as they 
fluttered in the bush below, the 
blackened fence ‘shining wet from 
the snow which had lately melted 
off it; and, most of all, the raw 
odorous air and radiant sunlight— 
all spoke to me, clearly and unmis~ 
takably, of something new and’ 
beautiful—of something which, 
though I cannot repeat it here as it, 
was then expressed to me, I will try 
to reproduce so far as I understood 
it. Everything spoke to me of 
beauty, happiness, and virtue as 
three things which were both easy 
and possible for me, and saYd that, 
not one of them could exist without 
the other two, since beauty, happi- 
ness, and virtue were one. ‘How 
did I never come to understand that 
before?’ I cried to myself. ‘How 
did I ever manage to be so wicked?, 
Oh, but how good, how happy, I, 
could be—nay, I will be—in . the 
future! At once, at once—yes, 
this very minute—I will become 
another being, and begin to live 
differently P.” 

Again and again throughout fis 
writings Tolstoy gives to his 
characters this experierice of ‘pér- 
fection; this sense df absolute good- 
ness and oneness, of rebirth and 
with it new resolution. 
to” Levin, for -éxample, in Anna 
Karenina before the dawn follow- 
ing the day. when he had shared the 
labour of the mowers, to Prince 
Andrew ‘in War and Peacé às, Kë 
ridės” past the’ ‘old oak, spreading’ 
out, a canopy’ of sappy, dark-green 
foliage, and is seized, with, an, un- 


reasoning’ springtime” feeling * ot: 


i 


It comes; 








| 


neee 





‘joy and rejuvenation,” or to 
Nekhlyudov and Katusha in Resur- 
rection, when their love was still 
unreasoning and pure. And there 
are a score of other examples. 
This was the experience which 
engendered ‘all his moral effort and 
moral torment, his longing to be 
good, to live, as Katherine Man- 
field wrote, ‘‘by what is permanent 
inthe soul” “And it is only in the 
light of it that the meaning of his 
moral struggle can be truly 
measured. It was essentially by 
reference to this that he came to 
the conclusion in middle life, as so 
often before, that he had erred not 
so much because he thought in- 
correctly, as because be lived badly, 
and could write— 

“I quite returned to what 
belonged to my earliest childhood 
and youth. I returned to the belief 
in that Will which ‘produced 
me, and desires something of 
me. I returned to the belief 
that the chief and only aim of my 
life is to be better, ‘i.e., to-live in 
accord with that ‘Will. . There 
was only this- difference, that then 
all this was accepted unconsciously, 
while now I knew that without it I 
could not live.” 


Only this difference! But what 
a difference it was! Between the 
unconscious and the conscious 


acceptance of this Will lay a gulf. 
To the natural man so tremblingly 
alive to sensuous beauty as Tolstoy 
was, it was a’ gulf in which all that 
sensuous beauty came to nothing, 
in which passion and desire died 
and the joy that was inseparably 
\bound up with them. But power- 
ful as wads the natural man in Tol- 
stoy it was confrontéd from his 
youth upward by another man in 
him’ who passed judgment on the 
natural man and longed for freedom 
from, the body’s appetites. ~ -The 
horror with which he increasingly 
came to see the inescapable worm 
beneath - the allurements of sensu- 
ous beauty ‘sprang equally from the 
primitive -strength of his physical 
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instincts and from the knowledge . 
that bondage to such instincts was 
intolerable to a spiritual being. 

The primitive man is not troubled 
by this conflict. Tolstoy had lived 
as a young man among real primi- 
tives in the Caucasus, and in the 
finest of his early stories, The Cos- 
sacks, he drew an unforgettable 
picture of a people that -‘‘live as 
nature lives: they die, are born, 
unite, and more are born—they 
fight, eat and drink, rejoice and 
die, without any restrictions but 
those that nature imposes on the 
sun and grass, on animal and tree. 
They have no other laws.” 

Olenin, the hero of the tale, who 
is essentially Tolstoy himself, loves 
these people, and particularly the 
old hunter, Daddy Eroshka, and 
Maryanka, the Cossack girl. Com- 
pared to himself they appear to 
him beautiful, strong, and free, and 
the sight of ‘them makes him feel 
ashamed and sorry for himself. He 
tries to throw away the self of 
which he’s ashamed and hopes to 
marry Maryanka. But the girl 
spurns him. 

‘**Get away. I’m sick of you!” 
shouted the girl, stamping her foot, 
and moved tthreateningly towards 
him. And her face expressed such 
abhorrence, such contempt, and 
anger, that Olenin suddenly under- 
stood that there was no hope for 
him, and that his first impression 
of this woman’s inaccessibility had 
been perfectly correct.” 

The incident was as symbolical 
as it was actual. Even as a young 


man, superbly endowed: physically, 


the maggot of consciousness” and 
of egotism -was eating into Tolstoy's 
soul. ` In few men have the dark 


sand’ the bright . angels grappled 


fore’ intensely “over the- gulf: that 
had’ opened between them.- And 
there was only one way to ‘recon- 
cilément. ` Ït ‘was for ‘the ‘bright 
angel to go down’ into the gulf, to 
‘suffer the:darkness, the emptiness, 
and ‘fill and” transform them. ` Tt 


‘was the ‘way of self-surrendey: and 
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redemption by which the spring 
which had flowered so ecstatically 
through the bodily senses, when in 
childhood they were pure channels 
of life, might flower again on the 
moral level, and no longer as a 
momentary bliss to be followed by 
disillusion and self-disgust, but as 
a state both of true freedom and 
true dependence, a ripeness of 
being in which the dark and the 


brigi t angels had grown together, ° 


sustaining and enriching the 
other. ' i %5 
The spring never ceased to break 
out in Tolstoy’s soul with an assur- 
ance that a new life of happiness 
-and perfection was beginning. But 
neither did the struggle with all in 
himself and the world which denied 
such happiness. Therein lay his 
greatness dnd his significance. As 
Gorki wrote, he was not a holy man 
and a- saint, but ‘‘great’ and holy” 
because he was a man, “ʻa madly 
and’ tormentingly beautiful man; a 
‘man of the whole of mankind.” He 
never reached the goal, but no man 
pointed so compe lingly ` the way, 
not only explicitly in his didactic 
writings, or in those wonderful 
tales and parables he wrote for the 
people, but in those‘ passages ‘in 
his novels when a-character, like 
the wounded Prince Andrew on the 
field of Austerlitz, sheds his partial 
self and knows through suffering 
that he is truly a part of an 
immense harmonious whole and 
that to live in that whole is the 
enly happiness worth striving for. 
elstoy’s whole life was a 
struggle to achieve what the old 
Mason in War and Peace named 
the chief virtue, the love of death, 
the love from which the spring his 
heart hungered for might break into 
eternal leaf. It was’ deep’ winter 
when he set out on his last journey 
that ended at - Astapovo railway 
station. And the spring he sought 
still beckoned and eluded him -But 
if, during the thirty years since 
then, his influence has waned, it 
is not’ because his vision of- that 
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spring and the need for it to 
quicken the hearts and minds of 
men was false, but because the 
modern world or those in authority 
in it, whose greed and hypocrisy he 
so unflinchingly exposed, have not 
dared to face what his wife once 
called that ‘‘look of his that reaches 
‘straight to people’s souls.” 

We have feared the true death 
which .he strove so hard and 
patiently to die, and so spring itself 
has become in man only an. oppor- 
tunity for a gigantic offensive 
against life. 3 


LETTER TO A BOY ` 
' IN PRISON 


L who walk in the sun, 

Seize hope by eager hands, 

Talk with friends, hold 

Quick stolen dregs of laughter 
To the quivering mouth, fold 
Unhappy hands in prayer 

Nervous as moths, for you 

And the tired Christs everywhere. 


I send the green of the trees, 

The various looks of the flowers, 
The rippling run of the hills 

And the fields at peace with the 

world: 

Through the final ‘motionless walls 
I send the love you have missed, 
The laughter. you failed to find, . 
The mouths you might have kissed. 


I send my faith and yours, 

Quiet as September skies, 

Sure that the day will see 

In the flesh our dream of the night: 
Sure that the day will free 
The limbs locked deep from the sun 
And open the door of your cell, 
And the prison that holds us all 


eee from the sun in hell. 


ROY- MCFADDEN. 


dia aa 


Seen in a Glass 


JACK COMMON 


Swans on a lake go double, 


attended by a second shadowy 
swan, fainter and lovelier in the 
water-glass, which may seem per- 
fect swan to them. At any rate, 
the settled arching of the neck, 
the downward looking head makes 
such a perfect gesture of pride at 
peace as you would expect from a 
creaturé whose easy swimming into 
every water-stretch carries an 
image of ideal swan along with it. 
Now men have to make their own 
lake-reflection. They have imagina- 
tion, and one of the functions of 
that strange ability is to hold up 
a half-lit mirror to the self. In it 
the self is enhanced, of course, and 
that enhancement is a constant 
secret encouragement to everybody 
to continue living towards a day 
when the people in the streets even 


can look at you and see what you, 


see. That certainly happens some- 
times. There are particularly 
lucky fellows who actually become 
so like themselves that anybody can 
see they have a personality, a style 
of life which is entirely consistent 
with its script, and therefore 
readily caricatured. Most don’t 
have the luck, the time, or the will 
for that. You cannot see at a 
glance what character they culti- 
vate, perhaps, but the cult is there; 
and as most folk do not differ 
such a lot they tend to subscribe to 
the same image. There floats out 
in every time the little myth its 
people would like to be. 

Fifty years ago, for instance—to 
strike a date—when the nations 
found satisfactory embodiment for 
their supposed characteristics in the 
totemic figures of John Bull, 
Marianne, Uncle Sam, there were 
several of these emanations from 


the séance of self-looking abroad.. 


There was the Gentleman; there 
was the Sound Business Man; there 
was the Decent Christian; and anti 
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to all, there was the Artist-Intel- 
lectual- These were representative 
samples of the sort of shapes public 
imagination took and into which 
some of the local life-swirl tended to 
flow. But in fifty years they got 
considerably corroded with satire. 
There was even a period just after 
the last war when the satirist 
marked his victory by throwing out 
his own self-image, a composite of 
eccentricity, free-thinking, liber- 
tarian principles, which surprisingly 
had an effect. Ordinary people 
certainly began to live more easily 
and more loosely. 

That, now seems no more than a 
back-eddy marking the changing 
of the tide. There was a new 
image-mask for humanity to wear 
in preparation. But we did not 
know yet what-was coming to us. 
We took only a light-hearted in- 
terest in the works of Freud and 
Marx, regarding them as big guns 
on our side if anything, qúeen- 
satirists and demolition contractors 
of the false. - Freud, and all the 
train of lesser psychologists, fas- 
cinated us with highly-interesting 
inquiries into the individual psyche. 
They showed us the works. -The 
demonstration was so bizarre, we 
forgot to look for where it was 
leading. Freud, Adler, Jung, all 
the merry lads, assumed with com- 
plete unanimity that to be normal 
was right. True, nobody reading 
one of their books was in the least 
likely to feel normal; in fact, nor- 
mality in them received the sort 
of honourable mention usually 
accorded to. a high ideal; but all 
the same it was there—the cult of 
the norm. The only- poet of the 
period, D. H. Lawrence, made 
plain ‘this positive. He celebrated 
in marvellous prose, and a fervour 
no Frenchman could understand, 
the ordinary -copulation of unculti- 
vated males. The psychologists, 
however,.did not go in for ecstasies 
of that sort. They were interested 
in sex gone wrong first; and 
second, in sex ‘‘sublimated’’ as they - 
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said. The two things got mixed 
up. Art and religion were sub- 
limated sex; nictophobia and uri- 
lagnia (a lot of the charm of this 
science came from its lovely 
vocabulary) were perverted sex. 
Say it over and over again in a con- 
text which made the old lantern 
lecture of the drunkard’s doom 
seem cissy stuff, and inevitably the 
idea got about that artists and 
priests were aberrant. You had 
not to follow them. To be health 
—and health in an age of at. 
ism is synonym for every state of 
moral perfection—to be healthy you 
must have a quite normal séx-life. 
Not sex in the eye like the artist, 
nor in the overtones to hearing like 
the . musician, nor in the pliant 
grace of living like the saint, just 
the common or garden coming to- 
gether characteristic of navvies and 
bulls. ` 

That was the golden rule beneath 
the psycho-analytic enquiry,- and it 
wasn’t nonsense either. So you 
can see if you square it off with the 
other great system of analytics, the 
social analysis of Marx and others. 
The implication behind the study of 
classes was that all except the 
proletariat were eccentric and aber- 
rant. The proletariat had social 
health, though as a potential only. 
All else, all wealth and rank and 
breeding, was unhealthy abnor- 
mality. The qualifying clause got 
elided over, as such things always 
do in these matters, and it soon 
became a popular belief that if you 
were a gentlenian, or anything like, 
your only hope was to simulate a 
proletarian tone. Throughout the 
middle and upper classes, the bright 
ones were apt to throw a cloth cap 
over their conduct, to win absolu- 
tion for economic eccentricity on 
the dart-board, and to take what 
they thought was a working-man’s 
honest pride in a black eye picked 
up at random from a street-fight. 
Not many did any work, though. 

The movement had its comical 
side, as most religious movernents 
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have, seeing as how it’s always 
ridiculous to convict yourself of sin 
in any way short of suicide, but it 
was very important and its mistakes 
were even tragical. Trouble arose 
right away because neither Marx 
nor Freud was capable. of describ- 
ing the normal. werking-man. whom 
their doctrines exalted. They said 
what he wasn’t, speaking from 
great personal knowledge. But 
what he was, what was the essen- 
tial character behind his conduct, 
the myth-stuff, the hardened inno- 
cence, why nobody knew that. It 
took Christ and St. Paul to say 
what the Roman proletarian was 
really like; it took Moses and half 


- the Old Testament team to describe 


the Egyptian proletarian `of 
Ikhnaton’s day; it took Gautama 
and a thousand Buddhas to awake 
the East with a vision of its own 
bottom dog. For us, the informa- 
tion has never been so precise. 
Guess-work went on. It emerged, 
from one side at least, as the new 
emancipated gentleman who had 
broken the daisy-chains of his cul- 
ture. He. was tough, mighty 
tough, outside; guilty-soft within 
—in fact, the figure we soon learned 
to call fascist. 

Now had this fascism gone on 
spreading itself as private revela- 
tion, we should have had a lot of 
little groups each fighting each 
other, and not much harm done. 
But the pseudo-proletarian was 
terrified of the real one; the fascist 
was afraid of communism. He’ 
therefore hired himself out to the 
monied men of the cartels and thus 
got police protection in advance. 
Which nicely showed the stumor of 
it, for the real proletarian never 

ets the copper on his side, not 
ikely. ~This was equally a rein- 
forcement for the police, mind you, 
as you see in the result. What is 
the only standard of behaviour 
generally preachéd in all countries 
now? We fight for democracy, the 
other side presumably for oligarchy. 
But what both preach to their own 








is obedience. No more. `The good 
German and the good Englishman 
is the man who does avhat he’s told. 
Thus the latest of the long series 
of image-masks which humanity 
must consult before man can 
become like the ideal reflection in 
his imagination turns out to be a 
police ideal. If you want to know 
your line ask a policeman. 

In any case he’s constantly tell- 
ing you. The internal propa- 
ganda of every state outlines its 
perfect private citizen. Look at 
him! He works very hard at his 
job, never absent, never late; in his 
leisure he digs for victory, fire- 
watches, home-guards ; 
criticises, nor indulges in ‘danger- 
ous talk; he wouldn’t think of 


spending his surplus cash, and. of 


course he is constantly salvaging 
waste. Right, but what is he, this 
obedient moron? Is he a demo- 
crat? Is he an oligarch? Is he 
individualist, communist, fascist, 
good red herring? Would any- 
body want to marry him, father 
him, befriend him, or quarrel with 
him? Not him. MHe’s neuter,.a 
recommendation made by a com- 
mittee. and unanimously adopted 
because stage by stage, and clause 
by clause, he’s been shorn of all 
offence. If ‘his ‘rulers were 
masterly, that would be something, 
a dual standard abroad. But'they 
are not. They subscribe to this 
creature; they drop incense on his 
altar, the altar of the unknown sod. 
Then privately and cunningly ‘and 
indecently, they practise the ignoble 
crimes of laziness, over-eating, 
spending and sly talking. Publicly, 
in daylight, we’ve neither master 
nor man to show, just the obedient 
neuter, homo gone harmless. 

It is a queer kind of ideal to 
evolve in the midst of war, you 
would think. But then it is manu- 
factured by them for us; it does not 
come directly from any man’s own 
need. Therefore it won’t fit. The 
test of all such devices is, will it 


“serve when a man js alone as he 


he never. 
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is alone in the greater tensions of 
living. Whatever ideal face 
‘humanity puts on, has sooner or 


later to be. worn like a witch 
doctor’s mask to confront the 
eternal huge, mindless tragedy 


surrounding us. Though we don’t 
often know it, we live in this like 
a paper-boat in a wild Atlantic. If 
we could measure so vast a thing 
by any lineament we know, we 
could only say; unthinkable, sense- 
‘less tragedy. ` This is the ambience 
‘and inwardness of all lives what- 
‘soever, incredible, mindless 
tragedy. There is nothing to be 
done about it really except that 


_ aş you live you raise the iris of your 
" endeavour as a sort of foam-bell on 


the down-coming wave, then it 
pricks out in the sway of hollowing 
deeps and its spume-trace is soon 
gone. The bubble is pleasant 
enough, mind. With luck, and a 
mute on the senses, plenty. of people 
contrive -to have a happy life. 
That’s not a tribute to any formula, 
for the usual thing is when a life 
quickens to a mode of any fineness, 
clap comes the clout of unimagin- 
able calamity. You are dust, or 
pillared to salt among your com- 
rades while their talk and goings 
on retreats to meaninglessness like 
a frieze on a Maya temple. 

The problem always is how to 
confront that meaninglessness. 
There is this hard, mindless stare 
of eternal reality, and somehow life 
must put up a prism to it, so that it 
may be broken into phenomena, 
into purpose, reason, beauty, treth, 
the valid rainbow our senses can 
stir to. Now our time has seen 
the death of all such devices. As 
far as the public consciousness 
knows, people in general are pretty 
well puppetted and of little account. 
They ought really to die off in a 
great plague, or to begin a serse- 
less multiplication of progeny in 
order to postpone living’ till the next 
act. But it’s ten to one they are 
not as defeated ‘as’ that. They 
take a hiding from bombs, they 
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endure the many ingenuities of 
totalitarian war and legislation. 
Browned off but not defeated is 
their motto. To hold that attitude 
for a long time against odds re- 
quires a technique, which is of 
course unconscious. and quite un- 
celebrated. What. it is, or what it 
may be, is a matter for guessing 
yet awhile. Still, so long as we 
know the right place to look, which 
is not in the propaganda of govern- 
ments or any interested preach- 
ment, but in the gestures of people 
down the street, how a man looks 
when he comes home to meet his 


wife on leave, which way the girls’ 
glances go, then we'll get on to 
the coming grace. These things 
are lived bets ore they are thought 
upon. The deed comes first. 
Somewhere and everywhere in the 
long zero-years of general denial, a 


new magnificence of man is made... 


He. will look out again from the 
climacteric of his new legend, and 


for a brief creative instant see the 


old inimical universe as a wonder. 
The innocence that can wonder is 
the only true transformer of blind 


tragedy—let it happen once and we 


live again. 


'Youth’s a Stuff Will Not Endure 


An Unfinished Story 
MARGARET J. BAKER 


I saw her first in the canteen 
one hot night in June. She stood 
behind the counter serving tea and 
sandwiches to the soldiers. In the 
noise and heat of the old parish 
hall, among the soldiers with their 
faces shiny with trickles of sweat 
and their battledresses unbuttoned 
so that the small mud-coloured 
identity discs showed on their 
chests, among the thick, cracked 
cups and all the smells of frying 
fish and not quite sour milk, she 
stood with her straight hair hang- 
. ing like a curtain round her head 
and a peculiar look on her face- as 
if she were lost. ` That look is diffi- 
‘cult to forget. In war time one 
grows used to shutting out suffer- 
ing and pain and flicking down a 
kind of eyelid to protect the brain 
from feeling agony which it is not 
possible to look at until the worst 
of the pain has passed: but that 
face I could not black out. Her skin 
was clear and young, but inside her 
body, looking out of those eyes, I 
thought I saw an old woman. 

One evening she and I stayed late 
in the canteen to finish the washing- 
up as the other helpers lived farther 
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- feel that if I 


away and had to catch the last bus 


home. One of the soldiers was still 
in the canteen playing the battered 
piano and through the open kitchen 
door the old tunes of the years 
before the war drifted in like blawing 
dead leaves..- 
down Mexico Way... PI see 
you again whenever Spring breaks 
through again . . . In her Easter 
bonnet with all the flowers upon it, 
she’s 
Easter Parade. 

“Lord,” said the girl beside me 
at last. 
tunes make me want to weep.” 

I couldn’t say anything for there 


did not seem much to say. . Behind’ 


all these faces there is some pain 
that cannot be comforted. It is 
best not to look. 


“Let’s sit down for a bit,” she . 


said. ‘‘I feel rather tired. Would 
you mind very much if I talked for 
a little? If I don’t at the moment 
I shall cry and that’s so messy.’ 

“Of course not,” J said. Let’s 
sit outside in the dark, and smoke. a 


“What. I’m going to say is rather ' 


atari eae she began, ‘‘but I 
don’t tell someone I 
shall break. The point is I know 
very well that I shall never marry or 
have any children: I know that my 


own particular chance o! happiness 


“South of the border.. 


the sweetest | lady in the- 


“I wish he’d stop. Those. 


ll 


ey ae 





has gone. It’s funny to know that 


when you’re only twenty-two, but. 
I’m sure of it and I know that Pm ` 


already old.” 

I watched her cheek as she turned 
away to flick the ash from her 
cigarette. The line was smooth 
and clear, but about her shoulders 
there was something old. It was 
as if in the night the mist of age 
had touched her like a curl of soft 
grey hair. 


“I should’ think,” she went on 


with a smile, “that I had the 
shortest youth of any person alive 
for it only lasted three days. I 
mean by youth a time when I was 
no longer a child and still happy. 
Three days’ happiness to remember 
for a lifetime when our grand- 
mothers thought themselves un- 
lucky if it only lasted ten’ years. 
But I can see you don’t understand 
and it’s difficult to explain for what- 
ever I say seems to sound absurd, 
like the letters for advice in a 
woman’s page or a cheap novelette. 
There are no clean words left to use 
but you must forgive my words and 
try not to laugh. Those three days 
were in August, 1939, when I had 
just grown up. That is to say the 
person inside me seemed whole. 
Growing in the twenties and thirties 
was like being pushed out into a 
rising storm. There was no time 
then for anything to grow normally 
and I did not find it easy. There 


was .always a feeling of battling’ 


against the current. I hated the 
gradual banding together of people 
into groups. They ‘called it the 
team spirit. I did not like com- 


petition or racing to beat the other. 


person. It did not seem to me worth 
while. I felt as you do when you 
want to turn sharp left into a 
narrow lane when you are rushing 
along a bye-pass ‘road with’ cars 
close behind you. It was like try- 
ing to step off a moving staircase 
with the wrong foot.. Somehow or 
other I managed it and there I was 
in my country lane a complete 
human being. For a long time 


_ rible. 
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after I had jumped clear of the pro- 
cession I felt a kind of shock. 
Crowds marching, especially angry 
crowds, frightened me to sickness. 
Once I went back and saw a crowd 
in Whitehall at the time of the 
Spanish Civil War and I saw the 
men’s faces go dirty white with 
anger when the police horses 
pushed against them. That kind of 
fury made me feel sick. I managed 
to climb on to the top of a bus and 
get away, but it was like putting 
your hand, into a flame. 

“Somehow, then, I knew where 
the procession I had left was rush- 
ing to and the thought was hor- 
I stayed quiet in my lane 
like a mouse which has been 
frightened by a cat. I expect 
you've seen one with his little eyes: 
sparkling and his heart beating and 
beating under the fine fur. I 
stayed there quiet among the trees 
where only the birds and bees made 
any noise andthe sun could shine 
down on me. It took one year 
from the first crumpled primrose 
leaf to the last torn oak leaf cling- 
ing to its twig against a November 
gale to make me whole again and 
then I was ready. 

“If you are a woman you know 
that moment of completeness, when 
all your petals are curled to the sun 
and every colour is brilliant. 

“I can remember that summer as 
if it was yesterday. One had the 
feeling all the time that the end 
of happiness was near. Peace 
seemed to possess all our minds. 
It was part of the beauty of every- 
thing we saw. That peace was all 
my happiness. Even to talk about 
that summer is like tearing little 
pieces out of my heart, but if I do it 
very slowly like taking off a dress- 
ing that has stuck to a cut and then 
if I tear the last piece off very 
quickly it will be all right. 

“I went away in August of the 
year 1939. That figure has a black 
look even when I think of it. 
Danzig and Poland seem mirrored 
in those two nines, but at the-begin- 
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ning of that month we were. at 
peace. In the French fishing vil- 
lage where I was staying all the 
world seemed suddenly real and 
lovely. The colours were very 
bright and the sun warm. Even 
the waves and the small fishing 
boats with their sails like cabbage 
butterflies seemed: to be flouncing 
and dancing without care. There 


were the French children with their, 


lean bodies browned by the sun and 
the fat babies in ruby and lemon 
bathing suits crawling across the 
.sands, everywhere there were 
bright colours glowing and waving 
against the blueness of the sea. 
“Tt was in this place which 
seemed so much more real than the 
other newspaper world that I met 
the man whom I loved. At first 
I did not know what had happened 
for I had never been in love before 
and I was puzzled because J felt 
troubled and happy at the same 
time. I longed to make myself 
good to look at. I was too young 


” From a Notebook | 


We cannot command experience, 
orily sensation; for there is ever 
an incalculable factor in those 
moments when an action or scene 
assumes communicatory signifi- 
cance; when what we sense and 
what we comprehend become cor- 
roborative testaments of truth. 
Tntuition is older than reason ; and 
in’ an experience we. are thinking 
with’ our blood no less than -with 
our. brain: '4 Past, present, -and 
something of the future are merged 
in the illuminating moment; and’ 
personality is but a..part of the 
being who is aware and is con- 
vinced. There is a readiness to. 
receive which receives; but the 
instant of reception cannot be com- 
pelled, and this is a fortunate 
frustration: .for, were we able.to 
gummon life we would constrain it, 
etre Tp ye pe one 
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to- understand very. much, -but I 
could feel a new pain inside me and 
I. knew that I loved him. -He 
hardly noticed me at first and I 
knew that it would take a long time 
before he would do so, but I was 
happy just to have him near and to 
be able to watch him smile. There 
was something in his eyes as he did 
so that I knew I could awaken. 
‘Well that’s really all that hap- 
pened. It was like the first para- 
graph in an unfinished story 
because there was no more to it 
than a meeting which ended before 
his eyes had seen what I had hoped 
they would see. On the third day 
the war news came and broke us 
apart like a clumsy fist. The last 


-part of the story disappeared for- - 


ever as if it had been spoilt by a 
ragged tear across the paper.’’ 

She turned away her head and 
went back into thè lighted kitchen. 
There I found her bending over the 
sink while the greasy watet-swirled 
round her hands. © ° °° Pa 
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formulise it, and at last betray it. 
Life’s ultimate claim is uncondi- 
tional trust; and only out-of trust 
comes. certainty. a ee $ 


' i WE ii a 
From need and desire we learn 
that nothing can exist in isolation; 
and to act upon the assumption 
that one’ activity is distinct from 
another is to foreordain compulsive 
eventualities which by reaction 
would at last-convince us that every- 
deed is an expansive influence mov- . 
ing in -recurrency across our com- 
pass of experience. It is therefore 
folly to presume that the partitions 
of privacy .can divide our social 
responsibilities ; essentially they are 
one, and. are mutually strengthened 
or impaired. It is our common flesh 
and our common earth that are. 
fundamental, and. the only co- 
operative foundation. upon which 
faith and a social fabric can endure. 


‘WILLIAM ASGOT. 
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Christianity and Community 


M. CHANING-PEARCE 


The term ‘‘community’’ is 
commonly used in two'senses. If 
signifies both the life in physical 
community of a group of persons 
sharing in actual fact.a common 
life and also that more diffused 
community-life. which seeks to 
leaven the life of the world and to 
create Christian community within 
it. The one involves secession 
from society, the other the per- 
meation or leavening. of society 
from within. 

Both these forms of community 
have a clear Christian sanction and 
both may claim to fulfil the leaven- 
ing function, the one by example 
and missionary effort from without, 
the other by -infiltration from 
within. Both forms-of community 
have existed throughout the Chris- 
tian age and both have received the 
blessing of the Church. It is, there- 
fore, not possible, from the Chris- 
tian point of view, to maintain that 
the one is essentially more Christian 
than the other. The basic business 
of the Christian is to -leaven the 
lump of the world. He may either 
do so by the witness of a Christian 

‘way of life segregated from the 
world or by the character of his 
citizenship as a citizen of the world 
in the world. 

It is the latter conception of the 
Christian rôle, which, since the 
Reformation and particularly in the 
West, has dominated Christian 
ethics. It is a confessedly dual 
rôle which seeks to: combine a 
sacred and a secular citizenship in 
a state of tension or paradox. And 
so long as the Christian can live a 


life of real Christian: community in, 


the world it seems clear enough 
that he must do so and that he 
abandons a post given to him by 
God if he does not. : For the leaven- 
ing power of his Christian life will 
plainly be ‘more potent in such 


. fact, and 


immediate contact with men than if 
he withdraws from the common life 
and leavens that lump only by the 
challenge of a contrary and dissi- 
dent way of life or the long-range 
action of social restoration from 
without. For such a life of Chris- 
tian community within the world, 
while distinct in spirit, is also that 
life of meeting with men which the 
Fact and doctrine of.the Incarnation 
imply. Christ came down.among 


men; He did not withdraw from 
them into some isolated Essene 
community. 


But throughout the Christian 
centuries, from the days of the first 
eremites `of ‘the Thebaiad such as 
St. Anthony, there have been those 
who have deemed that, in’ the 
society of their age, it was not pos- 
sible-to live the true Christian life 
of community. Therefore, at first 
in isolation and later in coenobite 
communities such’ as those 
developed by St. Benedict in. the 
West and St. Basil in the East, 
they withdrew from society in order 
to live what they believed to be the 
good life after the pattern of Christ 
in their own fashion. 

That alternative way of Christian 
community has continued for a 
thousand years and has been recog- 
nised by the Church as authen- 
tically Christian. That such a 
withdrawal from society has, in 
in the eye of history, 
leavened Christian civilization at 
least as much as the Church or the 
Christian in the world, is beyond all 
dispute. It may be said, indeed, 
that the monastic communities not 
only leavened Christian civilisation, 
but that they saved it from extinc- 
tion. . = 

That monastic renunciation of the 
world and separation from it, with 
its complementary’ asceticism, has 
for long been condemned by post- 


we 
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Renaissance man and modern 
liberal humanism as a life-betrayal. 
The dawn of a new dark age has, 
however, chastened that wishful 
and superficial judgment. We are 
beginning once again to re-estimate 
that great community movement as, 
not the betrayal, but the redis- 


covery, the redemption, the restora- . 


tion—by:.the way of the Cross—of 
the true ‘‘life of nature.’’ 

Upon such a more sane and 
modern’ view these apostles of 
Christian community were thus the 
. discoverers and: -pioneers of a new 
world of the spirit, the rediscoverers 
and restarers of the true life of 
nature which abides, not in man, 
but in God. It seems impossible 
to doubt that this, rather than the 
liberal dismissal ‘of monastic com- 
munity-life as mere life-denial, is 
the true and historic view of the 
mission and achievement of these 
men. 

Moreover, it is to be observed 
that this monastic community move- 


ment was a withdrawal from the - 


common life only in degree— 
reculer pour mieux sauter. <A 
complete separation from the 


economic and sociological world 
was then, as it is now, a manifest 
impossibility, and we have every 
reason to suppose that the leaders 
of that movement,. such as St. 
Benedict, St. Bernard, or St. 
Francis, were as realistically alive 
to that fact as are we to-day: The 
majority were, indeed, in close con- 
tact with the world beyond the 
monastery walls—a contact which 
was deliberately cultivated by mis- 
sionary enterprise. They conceived 
themselves to be the saviours, not 
the corners, of society; they 
sought to leaven the world more 
surely by leaving it. 

The modern Christian, other than 
the innately monastic type, who 
considers the claim and call of com- 
munity-life, is thus confronted with 
two distinct choices, both of which 
can claim an authentically Christian 
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authority. He can follow the way 
of Christian community within the 
world if his conditions make it pos- 
sible for him to do so, or he can 
follow that way by withdrawal from 
the world if they do not. It is, in 
reality, the choice between a dif- 
fused and an intense community- 
life. But he has no third choice; 
if he cannot live a life of com- 
munity he is not living a Christian 
life. 

The real issue is therefore nar- 
rowed down to the question whether 
or not he can live a true Christian 
life within the world to-day or 
whether, like the desert fathers and 
their coenobite successors, he must 
decide that his world prevents that 
purpose and that the social and 
economic system under which he 
lives renders his profession of 
Christian community an hypocrisy. 
It is difficult to imagine a decison 
more crucial or heavy with destiny. 
But it is a decision which the 
Christian of to-day, who is aware of 
the situation, cannot avoid. Upon 
one side or the other of this mark, 
between community within or com- 
munity withdrawn from the world, 
he must take his stand. If he is to 
confront that challenge seriously 
and squarely, it is imperative that | 
he should know what he means— 
and what Christianity means—by 
the term ‘“‘community.’’ —. 

What, then, does community 
mean? When I put that question 
to myself I thought, with a sigh of 
relief, that I had not far to seek. 
For I had just received, hot from 
the brain, the pen, and the Press, 
the very latest compilation of 
opinion upon this very subject by 
some fifty exponents of community 
in being.* 

Yet, when I searched this sym- 
posium—as, indeed, when I have 
searched the minds of many both 
within and without the community- 
movement—I found many wise 

*Community in a Changing World.” 
(Community Service Committee). 38. 6d. 





things well said, but also a curious 
hesitation or inability to define what 
community really means. I found 
a medley of metaphor and many 
declarations of what community 
may become or should do, ‘but 
nowhere a definition of what it 
means. I am told, for example; 
that. it is an ‘“‘antidote to totali- 
tarianism,’”’ a “new order of social 
relationships,” a eens for a 
new citizenship, ”’ “revolution in 
the spirit of living” ” a ‘‘prelude to 
the transformation of society,” an 
“‘escape from escapism,” an 
“‘experimental centre,” a ‘‘devas- 
tating experience.” I am assured 
that it is- “ʻa way of living, not a 
faith? and yet that it demands ‘an 
overmastering sense of devotion to 
an ideal’? (which is not specified) 
and that it is “an advance column 
of the Church’s army.” Finally, 
I am informed that to go into com- 
munity means to “‘go into a’mist 
and be lost” and, by that time, I 
am almost persuaded that this last 
depressing description may perhaps 
best describe the modern com- 
munity-movement. 

This curious confusion and im- 
precision of thought, this apparent 
failure to come to grips with’ the 
meaning and implications of com- 
munity, may or may not (I have no 
adequate ground for judgment) be 
symptomatic of flight from the real, 
radical, and uncomfortable issue, 
but I am convinced that this funda- 
mental issue of the meaning of com- 
munity is one which must be con- 
fronted by the Christian whom the 
challenge of community confronts. 
In the absence of any more authori- 
tative guidance I am therefore com- 
pelled: to explore that problem for 
myself. 

When I do’ so I find that. the 
radical and, original meaning of 
the term ‘“‘community” is that of 
a-sharing in common of munus, 
which may be translated as service, 
duty, favour, or gift. That is, 
community implies -a sharing of 
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that which one has and can give; 
it is, in fact, for the Christian, to 
give one’s life for one’s friends. It 
is, therefore, like most Christian 
imperatives, a tall order. And 
when I explore further I find that 
the word munus is itself probably 
connected with moenia, which 
signifies the encircling fortified wall 
guarding and dividing the com- 
munity within it from a hostile 
outer world. 

I find, moreover, that the word. 
“communion”? or- communio is 
blood-brother to that of ‘‘com- 
munity? or communitas, that, in 
point of fact, communion is the 
act of life-sharing or fellowship 
of which ‘‘community’’ is the 
abstract term. Community implies 
communion. Communion is com- 
munity in action, and communion, 
as we know, is a conception which 
lies at the very core of Christianity. 

When we combine these lines of 
etymological research we arrive at 
a conception of community which 
implies, first, a group of persons 
combined by common | conditions, 
traditions, fears, and faith within 
the compass of a ‘‘wall’’ (whether 
of fact or faith) which ‘encloses 
them and defends them from 
the outer world; second, a full 
fellowship or life-sharing between 
the members of that group; 
and, third, a communion or coin- 
herence of life in concrete fact. In 
sum, if we are to accept the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word, ‘‘com- 
munity’ means common security 
and common life within a group 
circumscribed by a common moenia. 
True community ‘is only fulfilled 


when all those conditions are 
present. > 

For the Christian, therefore, 
community implies communion, 


sharing or coinherence of life no 
less, but far more full than that 
which the secularist can conceive; 
it ‘is therefore, for ‘him, a far more 


. deep | and devastating -experience 


that uttermost _com- 
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munion will suffice. Such com- 
munion is not, as much modern 
pietism vainly teaches, a communion 
of the life of spirit alone, as though 
spirit could be detached from the 
life of body and mind, but a com- 
munion of the whole man, body, 
soul, and spirit. It is not a schism 
of the life of nature; it is the fulfil- 
ment and restoration of nature in 
its God-given wholeness. It is the 
fulfilment of what William Law 
said that Christianity really is, ‘‘the 
one true, real, and only religion of 
nature,’’ ‘‘eternal ‘nature.’’ The 
redemption which Christian com- 
munify seeks is that of ‘‘nature set 
right.” l 

When we have reached that con- 
clusion we are confronted with two 
questions. ` First, in the conditions 
in which we find ourselves to-day, 
can we, in fact, fulfil in real and 
concrete living this life of full 
Christian community? In a society 
regulated by the rules of the ‘‘skin+ 
game” and the power. and profit- 
motives, in which competition con- 
trols life, is it, in fact, possible 
really to live such a life of Christian 
community. or to find or form such 
community-life within it? 

Since we know that, as Chris- 
tians, we should be to’ our environ- 
ment as the soul is to the body, 
a pervading, present influence for 
righteousness, and that to withdraw 
from immediate contact with the 
world is to withdraw ‘the possibility 
of such an ‘influence, we can only 
consider that question with the 
utmost deliberation and the most 
scrupulous care. We can only dare 
to` choose community-life if we are 
assured that the secularism of so- 
ciety is such as to make real com- 
munity impossible and conclude that 
the civilization of which we are 
citizens is doomed. ‘Such a ‘de- 
cision, although, in extremis, it has 
a Christian sanction, is‘a counsel of 
despair—of despairnot as tothe ulti- 
mate end of redéemed ‘mankind, but 
as to his immediate- conditions. “It 
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‘tian community take to-day? ` 


is, therefore, no decision to, be 
lightly or frivolously made. 

If, “however, we come to sieht oe ` 
conclusion, it is one which is not at 
variance with the Christian gospel. 
For that gospel is both bad news 
about the doom of unredeemed man- 
kind and good news of the redemp- 
tion of regenerated mankind: he 
who despairs of the world has come’ 
to the conclusion about man and his 
world with which Christianity 
begins. f 

If the Christian accepts such an 
estimate of our situation to-day he 
can only conclude, with such heroes 
of his faith as St. Benedict, that, 
when the world forbids a true com- 
munity-life, the Christian is bound 
to fashion such a life for himself. 
If he does so, in face of the historic 
fruition of Christian community- 
life in the past, he need not fear 
that he goes into the ‘‘void in 
vain.” But he must be prepared to 
exchange short for very long views 
and be very sure that he himself 
will not see the full harvest of his 
tribulation. 

He will then be faced with the 
second question. Is it, under 
modern conditions, possible to 
achieve a community-life which is 
Christianly real, and, if so, what 
form should it take to-day?” That 
community-life is, at present, pos- 
sible, the many experiments which 
have been made in this direction in 
the past few years seem sufficiently 
to prove. The fact that they are 
far from perfect, that they are 
frankly experimental, that they | are 
often a “‘devastating experience” is 
no matter for the main issue. Such 
a_hobble-de-hoy period is to be 
expected. ‘For community, like the 
ars spiritualis which it imple- 
ménted, is to-day largėly a lost’art. 

What form,’ then, should Chris- 
It is 
a subject which demands a’ ‘study 
to itself and the scope of this essay 
limits it to a sketch. I ‘an ‘only 
here suggest certain’ criteria‘ which, 


so it seems to me; must’ govern the -` 


Christian -consideration of. that 
problem. I do not know that 
the criteria of St. Benedict’ (trans- 
posed, into modern terms) can 
well be bettered. They have stood 
the test of time. They were 
Stabilitas, Conversio Morum, and 
Obedientia—stability of faith and 
vocation, conversion and discipline 
of ‘life, and obedience. . 

The first criterion of stability of 
faith and vocation seems as cardinal 
for community now as. then. -© For 
it is only when built on the rock of 
a common, explicit and ,committed 
Christian faith that a true and total 
Christian community of body, mind, 
and Spirit can be built: a. com- 
munity which falls short of such a 
totality “is sub-Christian. And, 
now as then, there can be no prac- 
tical decision more momentous or 
grave than that of renouncing the 
life of the world ‘and espousing the 
life of community; sucha decision 
is, surely, no less sacramental: than 
that of marriage, oné from which 
there can, for the Christian, be no 
looking back. 

By Conversio Morum St. Benedict 
meant, first, a real conversion of 
spirit, a turn-about from’ West to 
East, from self to God, and, second; 
a Complementary and no 'less radical 
change of mind ‘and will and life 
and ‘the’ acceptance of a discip- 
line ‘which ‘seeks’ fervently - and 
assiduously to’ re-form’ them after 
the pattern” of Christ. Again it 
seems to’ me no less doubtful to-day 
whether true Christian: community 
can be achieved save among those 
who are thus profoundly converted 
from the-way of the world and prò- 
foundly . and finally committed ` to 
God. ns 

“Such conversion is’ the adoption 
bf a new centre’ of life other thdn 
the old centre’ of ‘self and so of a 
wholly other’ orbit ‘of life: > The 
necessity ‘for such a: re-centreing’ of 
life” for ‘true’ ‘community’ ‘has ‘been 
Stated by: Martin Buber. :‘‘The true 
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community,” he .said, ‘‘doés* nőt 
arise through people having feelings. 
for.one another (though indeed not 
without it), but through, first, their 
taking their stand in. living mutual 
relation with a living Centre and; 
second, their being in mutual rela- 
tion with one another. The second 
has its source’ in the first . . . the 
community is ‘made one by -its 
centre.’ i 

By Obedientia St. Benedict, im- 
plied a patriarchal obedience to thé 
abbot as well as obedience to God. 
Such. an: obedience .was: the pattern 
of a patriarchal society in which the 
father of the familia, like the abbot 
of a’ monastic community, repre- 
sented God or the gods with an 
absolute and, for the most part, un- 
questioned authority. In our own 
age the incidence of such ‘authority 
may no longer be conceived accord- 
ing to such a sociological pattern, 
but the necessity for unconditional 
obedience to God and His laws of 
life seems ‘no less sure for .the 
Christian. © It is for the modern 
Christian community, not to’ deny 
such an’ obedience, but to express. 
it in its own idiom and conditions. ° 

‘The problem of finding the Will 
of. God .and of. implicit cbedience 
to: it is no less immediate and real, 
although such’ a siinplification of 
thé problem as that of St. Benedict 
seems unlikely to be that which will 
fit the modern need. But I would 
suggest two considerations which’ 
point towards the possibility of a 
contemporary solution of this 
radical problem of authority, leader- 
ship, and obedience. ` First,: thaf, 
in the Russian ` conception `of 
Sobornost, that (inter alia) common 
mind. and ‘spirit -which. emergé 
spontaneously from a fully inte- 
grated Christian community, there 
may be a meats, not foreign to the 
modern mind, ‘of ascertaining 4 
common: will which is" also Gods 
guided: And, second, that, inthe 
fult confrontation of 4 giverr situds 
tion by a fully commutes community 
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there is a way by which commands 
given, not by an individual, but by 
the situation itself, may be ascer- 
tained. 

But the criterion of obedience 
seems to-day to have a further 
implication. It is one which was 


not foreign to the mind of St. 


Benedict whose “little rule”. en- 
joined the cultivation of both soil 
and soul in obedience to the Will 
of God. For the modern age, with 
its heritage (a veritable damnosa 
hereditas) of an evil exploitation of 
the earth, obedience to the laws of 
nature is, perhaps, an even more 
primary consideration. It seems at 
least certain that any Christian 
community which neglects that 
obedience to earth-law and the 
effort to restore, not only the soul, 
but also the soil, to the condition 
of ‘eternal nature’’ stands . con- 
demned. 


But a community which cultivates | 
the soil but neglects the culture and. 
discipline of the soul (in which the 


culture of the mind may be included) 
seems equally lacking in a real 
obedience to the laws of life, and 
the neglect, exploitation (for 
emotional profit) and erosion of the 
soul in the modern age seem 
scarcely less evil than our treatment 
of the soil. It is an aspect of com- 
munity-life i in, at all events, the full 
Christian sense, the urgency of 
which seems often to be as under- 


estimated in the modern com- 


munity-movement as in the modern 
Church. It is a fatal flaw; for 
community which. concentrates upon 
the soil to the neglect of the soul 
heads for ‘‘fertility-faith’’ and the 
demonism of: the Nazi cult of 
“Blood and Soil.’ We have, in 


‘fact, forgotten or lost that ars 


spiritualis, the art of the spirit 
(again to quote the wise St. 
Benedict) which is, in truth, an art 
no less rigorous, arduous, and 
realistic than that of agriculture, so 
that our modern piety is too often 
no more than a scrannel crop. i 
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It may be said that this Bene- 
dictine conception of Christian com- 
munity is one of too ascetic and 
monastic a type for the majority 
or for the particular needs of our 
age. It is, of course, evident that 
the community-movement of to-day 
must provide, not only for those 
who are called to a life of solitude 
and contemplation, but also for 
those who seek to pursue an active 
life under conditions of true com- 
munity denied by modern society. 
While, for the former, a monastic, 
ascetic, and celibate life after’ the 
Benedictine pattern is probably as 
apposite to modern as to medieval 
conditions, for the latter, and 
particularly in the matter of celi- 
bacy, it does not, at first sight, 
seem, without major modifications, 
to meet the case. 

But the real and fundamental 
issues seem rather to be concerned, 
not with the particular application 
of the. Benedictine pattern to 
particular psychological or socio- 
logical conditions, but with the 
relevance of its main structure to 
the perpetual needs of community. 
That main structure consisted of, 
first, the coenobite system of a 
common life segregated from the 
world; second, of the adoption of a 
common ‘‘rule’’ or discipline of life 
and faith secured by explicit and 
binding. vows; and, third, of the 
simultaneous cultivation of soil and 
soul in obedience to the law of God. 
` When these three fundamental 
principles are considered itseems ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any modern 
community can for long afford 
wholly to dispense with any one of 
them without courting anarchy and 
disaster., For it is only the convic- 
tion that our modern life is mortally 
diseased from its disorder and dis- 
obedience to the laws of the life of 
spirit, as of earth, which can justify 
the recourse of Christians to the 
desperate remedy of isolated com- 
munity-life. If the Christian does 
not come to such a life, in order, not 





to abandon, but to redeem and 
restore the common life, he comes, 
not as a Christian, but as an 
escapist. The only cure for indis- 
cipline and its crop of evil is dis- 
cipline. 

It is a conclusion to which the 
general testimony of those who have 
experienced community-life to-da 
that it is “a devastating experi- 
ence” seems inexorably to point. It 
is devastating because the soul must 
be devastated before it can be re- 
deemed. But an askesis is not the 
mutilation, but the exercise or dis- 
cipline of the soul. And a ‘‘rule’’ 
of life is not necessarily the imposi- 
tion of an alien and arbitrary canon; 
it is the regulation of life by the law 
of life and without such ‘‘rule’’ no 
life, whether physical or psychical, 
can subsist. If a community is not 
ruled by the law of God it will be 
ruled by the devil.. 

But the conclusion which requires 
a “rule” in community-life does not 
demand for all men so rigorous and 
extreme a rule as that to which the 
contemplative is compelled nor, for 
the generality of mankind, does it 
call for the celibate state. It points, 
indeed, to the desirability of a 
“rule” graduated to the conditions 
and needs of those called to that life 
and, therefore, to the formation of 
communities of varying types corré- 
sponding to such varying needs, but 
associated in allegiance to some 
single, explicit and minimal ‘‘rule’”’ 
of life. And since Christians com- 
pelled tosuch a life will, ipso facto, 
be persuaded of the ineradicable 
fact of the original sin which has 
ruined the life they leave, they will 
recognise also, not only the neces- 
sity for a ‘‘rule,’’ but also that, in 
the frailty of mortal nature, such a 
“rule” will not for long be observed 
without explicit and binding vows. 

The main structure and pattern of 
Benedictine community-life seems, 
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therefore, to be as relevant to pre~ 
sent as to its pristine conditions, 
and to pose, in its elements, the - 
basic pre-conditions of all Christian 
community. If that conclusion be 
adopted, the prime problem for 
modern Christian community be- 
comes that of the formulation of 
a ‘rule’? upon this pattern, but 
translated into the terms of our 
own time. It may be observed that 
it is the same problem with which 
St. Benedict was himself confronted 
and that it was in an experimental 
and remarkably tolerant spirit that. 
he approached it. His ‘‘little rule” 
was the result of many, years of 
practical experience of his problem 
and was framed to fit, not the 
strongest, but the weakest of his 
flock. 

How austere the choice we have 
been discussing may be those who 
have made it know well. .It is 
perhaps, and certainly from the 
Christian point of view, the most 
momentous of all choices which 
confront modern man. It is cer- 
tainly—it seems even more evident 
at the end than at the beginning of 
such an enquiry—no choice to be 
idly made. But, if it is made, the 
strattness of that way still offers its 
peculiar consolation. The little 
poem which St. Bernard caused to 
be carved upon the walls of his 
Cistercian monasteries (you may 
find it in the Cotswolds to this day) 
tells a tale which seems no less true 
to-day of the guerdon which such 
community-life can give. 

“Bonum est hic esse quia homo vivit 

purius, 

Cadit rarius, 

cautius, 

iescit securius, moritur felicius, 
urgatur citius, proemiatur copiosus.” 
“Tt is well to be here, for here a mar 
may live more purely, fall more rarely, 
arise more swiftly, walk more prudently, 
rest more securely, die more happily, be 


purged more swiftly, be rewarded more 
abundantly.” 


surgit velocius, incedit 
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Onions and Abstractions 


J. H WATSON ‘ 
I have neither palate for, 
understanding of, nor sympathy 
with, onions or onion enthusiasts. 
‘To me the onion is an overrated 
vegetable, with no great beauty to 
commend it and without much food 
value except ease in swallowing. 
Its many skins may give interest to 
the enquiring mind, but the idea of 
peeling off cover after cover until 
‘there is nothing left to uncover is the 
kind of vacuous occupation which 
means nothing to me. And the smell 
is not terribly fascinating. I could 
never sniff the onion air with the 
same passion as I do the fragrance 
of a woman’s hair or the earthy 
smell of the hedgerows after rain. 
Roses for me every time and all the 
way. Yes, I know you can’t eat 
‘roses: ‘who on earth wants to? But 
you just have to: smell an onion 
whether you want to eat it or not. 
Even the regimentation of the rows 
gives me no thrill, being a faithful 
ittle conchy even in a garden. No, 
{ must admit my blood refuses to 
be moved by them. To some they 
may suggest poetry on account of 
the easy rhyme with growths on the 
‘pedal extremities called bunions, 
the poetry being an association with 
a valiant pilgrim who is no longer 
read. 
` Well, well, many things have 
fallen to my lot, and in many years 
I have iad to swallow a good deal 
of garlic. Thus, in spite of my in- 
difference to onions I- have been 
planting some out, a task which 
encourages great ruminations and 
lofty philosophising, and in the 
‘high thinking one sees the despised 
yegetable with new-eyes. But. it’s 
the planting of them which matters 
and not the eating. One takes the 
‘little darlings by the waist, head 
down, and sweeps the oplaits of 
‘glory into oblivion with a run of 
fine soil like the ashes to ashes cere- 
mony.: A tap with the dibber like 
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the clap of the spade and there we 
are. But in a boxful of plants one 
comes across forlorn shaven things, 
bare as the head of a nun except for 
one strand of root which shoots out 
tenaciously. This arouses my 
admiration. Real courage, you 
know, a real lone adventurer thrust- 
ing out into the unknown, and what 
is the grave of oblivion to me is 
obviously an entire field of explora- 
tion to roots and sextons. Towards 
oblivion. A worthy title and appli- 
cable to more than onions. The 
experience of planting transcends 
the quality of the fruit. Planting 
anything anywhere is its own 
reward, however contemptuous one 
may be of onions, fat cabbages, or 
great excrescences like vegetable 
marrows. One can come to see 
beyond the immense inertia of 
dropsical green and see them young 
and lusty before coming to their 
destined inert fulness.’ The onion, 
the lowest form of vegetable life, 
throbs with a purpose when young. 

Abstractions are -like onions, 
beginning with a genuine seed of 
a new idea and swelling to such 
gigantic proportions that the end 
finds the virtue gone. The green 
tip of the onion plant rejects the 
seed, and bears it aloft like a de- 
clamatory pennant. There is the 
sea of green topped by black dė- 
fiance, husks really, ashes in the 
mouth. The process of abstraction. 
First the germ, then the casting 
away as the mind becomes flatulent, 
and while it is patent that the 
potential of an onion may lead to 
ninety-nine per cent. water (we can 
always eat them young and limit 
the chronic tendency) it is not so 
obvious that an abstraction works 
out the same way. But it does. 
Our pumpkin, minds swell to 
extreme proportions and we cast off 
the germ of truth like a barrage 
balloon slipping its cable. In the 


beginning’ was the word, but in the 


end there is not even an echo. The 
word was made flesh and only the 
constant vigilance of saints and 
prophets have prevented the word 
from becoming pure wind and 
water. Indeed, we have gone 
close to it so many times that one 
is deluged with the vaporous 
imaginings. A recall to- seed 
planting and nursery work, there- 
fore, does get us back to a new 
beginning. Things which don’t 
suffer from inflation tend to become 
osseous and brittle. Sluggishness 
leads to hardening of arteries, and 
hardening of heart is due to fear. 
Fear of the living leads us to 
curious conclusions about life and 
living things. We can see it in the 
way one picks up a child, alien and 
abstract, with no real life-know- 
ledge of the child’s body, while 
another can be firm, even rough, 
and the child has no fear. In the 
abstract one ceases to have living 
contact and accepts substitutes. 
The real thing is different. 
‘Life is marvellous, just marvel- 
lous. 
seldom dies. You can’t kill real 
life. The tenderest of plants you 
can pick up by the fingers, with a 
throb of anguish lest it be hurt, and 
you push its very quick down into 
the earth followed by a downward 
thrust of the heel, a rea] firm thrust. 
Even planting seeds is not as real 
an experience as this one of putting 
in plants. The finest gardeners 
have such a tenderness towards 
them. But tenderness is 
timidity. 
dies. To be tender you have to 
have a relationship with the thing 
which arouses the tenderness, a 
relationship with plant life, and a 


recognition that it has a life of its’ 


own which beats with the same 
validity as any other life-form, and 
in this relationship orie experiences 
the meaning of love, that it is not 
a sheltering but a cherishing. The 
man and woman in love come 


not, 
If one is timid the plant 


Deny it and it suffers, but’ 


`~ 


‘rend and destroy, 
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nearest to thé quality of what is 
needed before we can completely 
abjure abstractions and enter into 
communion with the life in all 
things. Insouciant knowledge like 
this would redeem the whole world 
for us if we had the grace to see it. 
There is power in it, and healing. 
We come to it mindlessly, as 
though we were partakers of a 
mystic communion beyond the 
ordinary pattern of things. The 
selfhood ceases to possess us, 
for we have gone beyond the 
self and entered the state of pure 
being when the flame of a man 
lights up all around him. The 
quiet ecstacy: the deep humility is 
for us the ultimate tenderness. 
Like nature herself, love is magnifi- 
cent in its utter prodigality. What- 
ever man may do, the buds come,’ 
the young grass springs up, plants 
flower. Man alone has the capacity 
to negate himself and-become a 
suspended being, a no-man, a thing 
of yesterday. But So long. as he 
has the capacity to see things grow, 
to risk transplanting, to sow new 
seed, he is alive. 

Being alive is a full-time job 
which can.cover the: tiniest relation: 
We forgive those who love because 
to love one has to live first. 
Doubts, hesitancies, fears, abound. 
Who shall deny it? But life is not 
always lived like that. There is the 
great urge to transcend the small 
self, the false self, the dead self, 
and we take off with an impulse. to 
be free of the husks of old self and 
there by the grace.of God is the 
new garment which veritably is the 


‘new self, and we keep on renewing 


ourselves in this way. The dead 
must bury the dead, and the living 
must go on cherishing the living. 
To be equal to the delicate act of 
cherishing one must be mature, 
really grown up, and to maintain 
maturity one leans towards little 
things, little fragments of life: for 
love is power, a power which can 
so Wwe. must 
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have something which constantly 
tempers our power, making it fine 
and flame-like; and no other way 
is open to us than that of entering 
into a vivid relationship with more 
tender things. Even the abstrac- 
tionist needs to recruit himself from 
the contact with other manifesta- 
tions of life. We all find that even 
to have a remnant of life we must 
at times become vulnerable. Vul- 
nerability is never pleasant, what- 
ever else it may be. I feel no 
tenderness for onions, but I have to 
accept their vulnerability and deter- 
mine that I do it no violence, for in 
the last analysis one cannot do 
violence except to oneself. Life in 
anything is far too significant, 
‘much too religious, for poor mortals 
to dictate its destiny. All we can 
do is warp its character and lessen 
its potential, which thing we do on 
that level. But we also have the 
impulse to regeneration, to bring 
about a rebirth of tenderness, and 
when we are faithful to this impulse 
the germ of newness is with us 
more often. There is the dying 
and becoming, and in the becoming 
we die many deaths, but always the 
new seed thrusts its way into our 
hearts." We deny it at our peril, 
though the process of denial often 
seems less perilous than that of 
affirmation. 

What have. we to affirm. 
Abstractions? Beliefs? Peace at 
the last? We can only affirm the 
life within us and brave whatever 
the situation limits us to. Life at 
its highest level leads us to dance 
upon the clouds, and the moments 


count as infinity. We didn’t have’ 


to wait for Einstein to blow the 
gaff on time, for the poets of cen- 
turies had voiced the infinity of real 
experiences. And what if the 
_ slough of despair is in every little 
step we take! The wonder must 
-always transcend the dull; the 
pleasure and joy, the pain. Once 
we have lived on Parnassus we 


leave ʻa bit of ourselves there and’ 
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however far we may thenceforth go | 


from grace there will be the longing 
and desire to rejoin the vital part 
of ourselves we have left behind. 
It is this impulse, born out of a 
living faith and in pure knowledge, 
which carries us over the dark times 
as though we were riding on the 
wings’ of the morning. Poverty, 
hunger, and cold are a joyous 
adventure if endured at the hearth 
of lively souls, and riches atrophy 
the heart if suffered in unhappy 
circumstances and with cold beings. 
There are no circumstances which 
have the power to drive the life out 
of man so long as a warmth lies at 
the quick of him. Things may 
daunt for a while and even petrify 
the feelings, but let us deny for ever 
the idea that man is incapable of 


being a man whatever happens to 


him. People are fulfilled in spite of 
extraneous ‘happenings and not 
because of them. The woman in 
travail forgets her pain in the joy 
that a son is born, and we who 
desire above all things to be alive 
are constantly undergoing the pain 
of bringing” new life to birth. 
Abstraction is sterility. We can 
scoff as we like at the folk who go 
on calmly bringing infants into the 
world. We can say that they are 
not the ideal people for child- 
bearing, and sneer at their ignor- 
ance. - But it won’t be the first time 
that people who suffer the con- 
demnation of society are proved 
right, not only for themselves, but 
as fit: members of society. Intel- 
lectual justification of weakness and 
mental gymnastics to prove right 
wrong are rarely possible to those 
who cherish the deep springs of 
their nature. Judgments are dreary 
things and have nothing to do with 
life. 

This is a world of half-being, of 
amorphous relationships. This war 
is the logical happening when seen 
against the background of a vast 
denial. Resist not evil, not even 
the evil of war: that is the real 





function of the pacifist. But we 
must ‘do something to redeem the 
‘situation, and it is no good pre- 
tending that mass-demonstrations 
or mass-propaganda will get us far, 
unless there is a heroic effort set up 
to restore the meaning of living in 
the hearts of a number of people. 


Let there be a passionate protest > 


against the iniquities, but it will be 
valid only if we are ourselves pas- 
sionate. It’s a fearful thing to be 
passionate, really passionate, with 
the tenderness and forgiveness of 
real passion. At present there is 
not enough tenderness or gratitude 
to go round effectively. But here 
and there, in little corners, people 
are awaiting a call to something 
which appeals and draws forth the 
heroic within them, and the first 
man to sound a, trumpet-call is 
going to inspire these folk to great 
deeds. This is something we can 
begin right now, at once, and in 
whatever situation we- find our- 
selves. But in spite of the impulse to 
regenerate ourselves and bring 
about a renascence of imagination, 
we lack the courage to manifest our 
flame. It is so fatally easy in the 
world of to-day to excuse ourselves 
from the implications of our faith. 
That is the one weakness people 
understand. But the uneasy 
glance, the turned head, the 
shielded eye, tells us that in this we 
are evading -the issue and it de- 
ceives nobody, not even ourselves. 
The despised onion has more faith 
than we, the inglorious cabbage 
more truth. To be put to shame 
by brassicas is the final degrada- 
tion. Let us admit that, see our- 
selves there, and rise up as new 
men and women to impart a new 
radiance to the sun and a new 
flavour upon earth, for we either 
see this world as the end, and our 
little tragedies as final, or we know 
the real truth, that even death is 
a new beginning, and that this is 
a clearly defined time to begin 
anew. 
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REVIEWS 


The Impulse to. Dominate 
D. W. Harding. ` 


“Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. 


This is an excellent discussion 
of the psychological causes of war 
and the mentality which is essential 
to true peace. Though certain 
points of detail might be criticised, 
I shall devote-all my space to sum- 
marising Mr. Harding’s main con- 
tentions, which seem to me ex- 
tremely important. Though he 
recognises that when ‘war has 
actually broken out there is nothing 
for it but to fight to preserve one’s 
community and its ideals, and that 
in any particular war right and 
wrong may be very unevenly distri- 
buted between the belligerents, he 
regards war as an aberration which 
may some day be abolished. 

Human beings, he claims, are 
capable of two very different kinds 
of social relationship. One is the 
way of domination and submission, 
the other is ‘‘integrative social be- 
haviour.” To dominate is to 
force the other to accept one’s own 
aims and behaviour without modifi- - 
cation. To submit is to acquiesce 
in the other’s will merely through 
fear. Domination also is a fear 
response, since it springs from fear 
of change in the self. In integra- 
tive behaviour, on the other hand, 
the’ individual actually wills ‘to 
change himself. He proffers his 
aims and opinions to the other for 
criticism. He shares in “a fully 
reciprocal social process by which 
two people are each modified and 
something new, unpredictable and 
different , from both of them 
emerges.’ “Each partner spon- 
taneously pone the emergent aim 
as more satisfying than what he 
originally intended.” 

Unfortunately, the whole struc- 
ture of our society is a subtle pat- 
tern of domination and submission. 
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_ War is simply the application of 


this principle to the relations 
between national groups. - Though 
Mr. Harding rejects W. J. Perry’s 
view that natural man is completely 
peaceful, he agrees that warfare 
is a man-made cultural product. It 
seems inevitable merely because it 


‘is an expression of the dominative 


type of behaviour which is wrongly 
supposed to be the only type of 
behaviour .possible to man. In- 
tegrative behaviour is really quite 
as ‘‘natural,’’ though much more 
developed; but it can never come 
into its own until the immense force 
of traditign in favour of domination- 
submission has been countered by 
a stronger tradition in favour of 
integrative behaviour. War is not 
inherent in human nature; it is an 
archaic institution, a  ‘‘social 
regression,” and largely neurotic. 

At present integrative behaviour 
never occurs between national so- 
cieties. .Mutual ignorance and mis- 
understanding are too great. - And 
the tradition of dominative be- 
haviour is too strong. In face of 
national danger internal groups 
that were opposed to war or in any 
way critical of the Government tend 
toward ‘‘centricity’’ through fear 
of being, outlawed. Hostility to 
the existing social order is: trans- 
formed into hostility to the enemy. 
Moreover, though few people want 
war, many find in war secret com- 
pensations which weaken their 
resistance to it. For instance, the 
immense force of 
aggressiveness, generated ir all of 
us from childhood onwards by 
frustration, finds in war a socially 
sanctioned outlet. Further, war 
offers a way out of -the complexities 


and responsibilities of normal life. 


“The standards that we believe in 
but have hardly managed to live up 
to, these are extensively abandoned 
in favour of clumsier and less prac- 
tised ways of living.” War also 
enables the secretly ruthless’ and 
cruel’ to ride roughshod’ over their 
fellows: on the ‘plea ‘of “national 
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unconscious. 





urgency. At the ‘same time it 
affords to the unconsciously sadistic 
the opportunity to gloat over 
atrocities under a cloak of moral 
indignation. 

Mr. Harding has no illusion that 
there is any one: simple cure for 
war. Not until “integrative edu- 
cation,” along with far-reaching 
political and economic reform, has 
produced a new texture of social 
life, in which domination will seem 
a neurotic aberration, will true 
peace emerge. This goal is remote, 
but not impossible. Meanwhile, 
“any institutional change that tends 
to -increase. economic security, to. 
equalise opportunity, to gain 
respect for abilities and not for 
mere dexterity in the practice of 
domination and deference will con- 
tribute to psychological security,” 
and so favour the mentality which 


is essential to true peace. 


OLAF STAPLEDON. 


Russia Fights On 
Maurice Hindus. Collins, 8s. 6d. 


Men and Politics 


Louis Fischer. Cape, 18s. 


Mr. Hindus is a Slav patriot 
concerned to state a. case for ‘‘red 
bread’? and ‘‘an advanced steel 
civilisation’’: ‘‘millions willdie © . 
cities will be razed,’’ but Russia is 
unbeatable. He adopts a ‘“‘liberal 
approach’’; but an entire chapter 
on the Poles by this foreign corre- 
spondent contains no allusion to the, 
fact that the Russians had ever 
crossed the Polish frontier. Four, 
years after visiting in 1932 the 
famine-stricken Ukraine, where 
millions died, Mr. Hindus visited it | 
again. ‘Not a trace of the catas- ` 
trophe was visible.” Presumably 
Mr. Hindus did not visit the grave- 
yards. Russia is so recuperative. ` 
Osoviakhim was busy on air and 
gas training against Churchill and 
the capitalists, long ‘before ever 
Hitler came. ‘‘With energy it has 











devoted itself to the militarisation 
of the civilian population... 
when England and America were 
‘still living their undisturbed pacifist 
lives.” “In this country,” says a 
peasant girl, “learning to shoot is 
even more important than learning 
rto read.” On the other hand, the 
“German Socialists ‘‘are first and 
‘foremost Germans.” Mr. Hindus 
is a hagiographer with a racial 
theory about demons. Russians 
ave next to no original sin, unlike 
Germans. Their crimes are good 


. Louis Fischer is the well- 
<nown correspondent of the Left 
“Wing New York Nation. He 
has repeatedly visited Russia ever 
i Mr. Fischer is a life- 
long tough American Left-winger 
of the militant and militaristic type; 
„who fought in what he calls the 
Republic's Holy War- in Spain. 
Until he wrote this book he would 
have been acclaimed in these circles 
“as an unchallengeable authority on 
Russia. But he has not the advan- 
stage of being a Slav. And he does 
not realise that propaganda is not 
reporting, but killing the enemy 
with lies—with facts, if that way is 
better, but with lies if necessary. 
e trouble with him is that he is 
capable of detachment even in his 










.His opinion of the Rykov- 
Pukharin Yagoda trial was that it 
was a ‘‘frame-up.’? Thére are 


indeed three choices with these 
urges. Either the prosecution 
was right and the founders of the 
olshevik revolution were traitors 
and scoundrels; or the prosecution 
vas lying and Stalin was a sċoun- 
drel; or Stalin regards it as unim- 
t ortant whether he is a scoundrel 
©r not, provided that the régime 
inder Stalin goes on. The third 
Miia is probably the correct one. 

t is also possible to hold that both 
a and Stalin thought that 
ome kind of accommodation with 
the Germans wauld be militarily 


‘ments: 


-of sunlight on grass: 
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necessary; and that Stalin first put 
his opponents ‘‘on the spot” and 
then adopted their policy. . That 
is an old technique with him. > 

What then, in Left-winger Mr. 
Fischer’s opinion, is the character 
of this régime for which so much 
should be sacrificed? 

“The assassination of character 
and the annihilation of personality 
is the dictatorship’s chief weapon 
which it never forgets. The 
further a Soviet citizen is from the 
centre of the régime, the less he 
gets its blows. The-peasants are 
least exposed to it. The workers 
more. The officials much more. 
And for the highest officials. like 
Rykov, Yagoda, and Krestinsky, 
the destruction of personality and 
character took the intensified, tele- 
scoped form of trial and confession. 
The wonder of it is that so few. 
confessed.” 

These men, isolated from com- 
parisons save with `the Tsarist 


‘régime, fought bravely against the 


invader and Hitler, as the Germans 
fought bravely for the opposite 
dictatorship—and the Moors,’ Mr. 
Fischer observes, fought most 
bravely of all (detestable though 
they were). r. Fischer com- 
“The more primitive the 
man, the less his fear of Death.’” 
Shall we rather say, ‘‘the less the 
worth-whileness for ‘him of human 


life, in this inferno of apery and 


original, apish sin’? He has least 
remorse in undertaking the war 
against civilisation. G.C. 


Invitation and Warning 
Henry Treece. 
Faber and Faber, 6s. 


The true nature of a poem is no 
more definable than the magic green 
it is mysteri- 
ous as the divine spirit that raised 
man erect among beasts and casts 
him down lower than the beasts 
when he has sinned: it proceeds 
from contemplation, or whatsoever 
infinite a poise men may momen- 
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tarily attain, when, to use Martin 
Buber’s terminology, they: are 
bound up in relation with the world 
and not set over against it. We 
an know, from daily experience, 
that we approach very near to 
Spiritual detachment wherein alls, 
sensation, all knowledge is sub=” 
servient to sentient being, when we 
submit, humbly, to any physical 
labour that the rational mind con- 
siders beyond endurance. It is, in 
fact, by trusting the body to know 
instinctively its limit, and by not 
foisting upon it an intellectual 
‘counsel of despair, that we give 
‘back to our senses a volition and a 
right that has long been denied 
them. So it is in poetry: when the 
‘poet submits, with .grace and 
humility, to the arduous purgation 
„of sensuous experience, he breaks 
from ‘the darkness of introspection 
into the blinding light of beauty. 
Yet grace and humility are the 
‘indispensable elements and, again, 
‘the indefinable qualities ; for the 
„man who is not given grace from 
‘God will not know it in others, and 
no man who has not poetry in his 
sown’ soul will know poetry when 
he finds it. 

If, then, we hold this to be true 
concerning the nature of poetry, 
and consider Mr. Treece’s book 
accordingly, we shall find this a 
very fitting example for it is, in 
itself, a oe ‘pilgrimage of 
grace’. Treece has travelled 
througha ieee of experience— 
sexual agony, singularly reminis- 
cent of much of D. H. Lawrence, 
that is to-day the inevitable equiva- 
lent for the purgation of bodily 
labour now superseded by thè 
machine. And the record (The 
Never-Ending Rosary ; and Towards 
a Personal Armageddon), a first 

stage in his spiritual discipline, is a 
‘sequence of poetic images of this 
wilderness which, with all their riot 
of elemental sensuous chaos, are 
‘nevertheless wrought patiently and 


. 
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passionately from a feeling for th 
intricate music of words which fev 
since the Elizabethans have dis 
played. 

But experience of Hell opens thi 
gates of Heaven—if the spirit is no 


` defiled, and the .voice still pure. £ 


ceftain number of modern poets arı 
either polluted with decay, or cas 
in a sophisticated semi-classica 
pose that encases hollow fear. Mr 
Treece is not of this number. Hi 
is a tre poet because he has sub 
mitted to the task of experiencing 
with humility: he has trusted thi 
volition of his own senses—whenc: 


the subtle music of his poetry, fo 


music is the emotive will or har 
mony that the intellect contemplate 
but never creates. And for thi 
reason we find in his book flower 
as well as snakes, wisdom besidi 
chaos, and a sweet simplicity in th, 
shorter of his poems ‘that is the veri 
sound and image of grace itself. Iı 
use of images, too, we see graduall 
emerging hand in hand with in 
creasing clarity of expression, : 
qualitative discrimination that pre 
sents us with the fait accomplt o 
magic, and we know not whence i 
has come, nor why, save that, w 
understand it as the quality whic 
makes the sun more than a mer 
flaming circle in the sky to th 
savage, and God more than simpl 
a word to the saint. We may ca 
it variously, innocence, humility 
grace. But by it, by this évocativ 
power incarnate in the music of hi 
words and phrases, the bite an 
taste of his imagery, we know tha 
Mr. Treece is a true, poet: and i 
gives hope for the future of Englis, 
poetry that here a man wit 
spiritual poise and sensitivity shou? 
have disclosed layers of experien e 
that a machine-age has crusty: 
over, and asserted, unequivocally & 
The knife that purifies the heart F 
Leaves soldier bleaching in the sand; $ 


And rains that rot the future’s bread’ 
Make sweet the gardens of the mind.” 


PETER WELLS. 


